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N one field and another the plan of the post-war world is being 
worked out. Little has been published regarding the Conference 
of Dominion Prime Ministers now in progress in London. That 
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is as it should be. The value of the talks lies in their informality, 
and their purpose is not the adoption of binding resolutions. But 
it is understood that discussions have taken place and agreement 
been reached, not only regarding the future war-plans, but as to 
such wide questions as world security after the war, the instrument 
favoured in that field being, as might be expected, something 
differing little in form from the existing League of Nations, though 
with stronger provisions for effectiveness. Simultaneously the 
International Labour Conference at Philadelphia has developed plans 
for social security on a wide scale and promulgated a Charter of 
Human Rights, which may have some value as a standard by which 
the record of national administrations may be measured, though 
there are some signs thaf the I.L.O. is aspiring to a larger role in 
the post-war world than it can reasonably claim ; the field allotted 
to it in the Treaty of Versailles provides it with abundant scope 
without need for further extension. In the national sphere both 
Houses of Parliament were discussing on Wednesday questions on 
which international agreement is essential. The House of Commons 
showed no great enthusiasm for the monetary plan based on a 
collation of the Keynes and White proposals, but the debate served 
to clarify ideas, and the House declined to make the fatal mistake 
of rejecting Colonel Walter Elliot’s resolution approving the new 
plan in principle. In the other House, Lord Beaverbrook made 
what was on the whole a satisfactory statement on the prospects for 
an international conference on civil aviation. All these threads will 
need in time to be gathered together, but each of them is a thread 
that should ho!d. 


Wearing Down Germany 


The economic blockade of Germany, which was discussed in the 
House of Lords on Tuesday, is only one of the means of depriving 
the enemy of the essentials of war; but it is one that the Allies 
could not do without. Other means are the reconquest of territory 
which Germany was exploiting, such as the Donetz Basin and the 
Ukraine, and bombing, which destroys her factories, finished goods 
and transport. The extent of her conquests in Europe early in the 
war and the help of her satellites made it appear that an economic 
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blockade could not effect in this war all that it effected in the last. 
But the grip has been steadily tightening. There are materials from 
abroad of which the enemy is in dire need. Japan has tungsten, 
rubber and oil which Germany wants ; Germany has tools and 
ball-bearings which Japan wants. Lord Selborne showed how 
effectively the British and Allied navies and aircraft have prevented 
blockade-running ; and how it has been possible to apply legitimate 
pressure on neutrals to check their trading with the enemy. A very 
elaborate system of economic intelligence has been built up which 
is essential to economic war and also to effective bombing, and on 
this point some concern was expressed by Lord Nathan and Lord 
Cecil lest this valuable piece of machinery should be lost in the 
period following the war. Lord Selborne explained that though he 
hoped his own department would be shut down after the defeat of 
Germany, the intelligence section of it would be transferred to the 
Foreign Office, and form the nucleus of the Economic Intelligence 
Department to be created there. In the period of the armistice the 
services of the able staff that has been collected will be indispensable 
in getting economic life restarted in Europe. 


Mr. Gandhi’s Release 


The release of Mr. Gandhi from his confinement at Poona is a 
wise step. It might have been less wise if it had been taken sooner 
—for the Government of India had no reason to change its policy 
except on grounds of health ; and it would certainly have been less 
wise if it had been taken later, for though the amenities of the Aga 
Khan’s villa were not likely to be more detrimental to the Mahatma’s 
health than the conditions prevailing at his own ashram, he is un- 
doubtedly seriously unwell (seventy-five, it must be remembered is 
an abnormal age in India), and a change of air may well be beneficial. 
Lord Wavell’s recognition of this has been well received in all 
quarters in India, though least so in Moslem circles, and since Mr. 
Gandhi is now apparently a completely free man there should be 
no restriction on his contacts and conversations. There may be 
advantage in that. Whether there is or not depends partly on the 
question, at present unanswered, whether Mr. Gandhi’s views have 
undergone any modification during his seclusion, and partly on the 
attitude of the dominant faction in Congress—though this is less 
important, since Mr. Gandhi can still probably do with Congress 
what he will. A meeting with the Viceroy, who is as yet un- 
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acquainted with Mr. Gandhi personally, is clearly among the possi- 
bilities, and it might well bear some fruit, for Lord Wavell’s reputa- 
tion stands high in India, and conversations with him would not 
have to surmount initial barriers of suspicion. 


The Bill Against Germany 

The Government has taken a wise step in appointing a Com- 
mittee, under Lord Macmillan’s chairmanship, to advise on measures 
for securing the restitution of works of art, monuments and archives 
misappropriated by enemy Governments or individuals in the course 
of the war, and in particular to co-operate with the similar Com- 
mission set up by President Roosevelt. So tar as the European 
war is concerned, this is not a matter which affects Great Britain— 
or, of course, the United States—directly, for the enemy has had no 
opportunity of looting British galleries or museums. The chief 
duty of the Committee, therefore, is likely to be to assist and co- 
operate with Allied countries which have been despoiled by German 
brigandage. About the principle of restitution, where restitution is 
possible, there can be no question. Every picture, every statue, 
every piece of sculpture, every manuscript seized and carried off to 
Germany must be traced wherever it can be, and sent back to its 
original home. But that is not enough. Often looted objects will 
have been lost, destroyed or damaged. In those cases the principle 
of the substitution of like for like must be applied so far as practic- 
able. If galleries in occupied Europe have been permanently 
denuded by German rapacity, their walls must be reclothed at the 
expense of German gallerics. That is no more than elementary 
justice—as the Treaty of Versailles, which included specific provisions 
to this effect, rightly recognised. 


A Genera! Election in Eire 

In consequence of a defeat of the Government of Eire in the Dail 
by one vote—64 to 63—on the second reading of the Transport 
Bill, Mr. de Valera has decided to appeal to the country. This 
will mean a second General Election within a period of twelve 
months. The measure on which the vote was taken, invoiving the 
creation of a company to operate all rail and road transport in the 
country, was one of considerable domestic importance, and a General 
Election is a natural consequence. In the last contest both of the 
major parties suffered losses, Finé Gael, so long led by Mr. Cosgrave, 
falling from 41 to 32, while Fianna Fail (Mr. de Valera’s party) 
was reduced from 76 to 66. The gains went to Labour and the 
Farmers. Thus Mr. de Valera just lost his independent majority, 
but has carried on the Government with uncertain support from 
the smaller parties. It has been for him an obviously unsatisfac- 
tory position, and no doubt he would have preferred to choose his time 
for another appeal to the electorate, but this moment is probably 
not altogether unfavourable to him. It is assumed that the contest 
will be fought on domestic issues. No one advocates a departure 
from the policy of neutrality. But Mr. de Valera’s supporters will 
see to it that the background of external affairs is not forgotten. 
The Prime Minister will gain support through just that action which 
has diminished his credit abroad—his refusal to get rid of German 
agents in Dublin—and through a superstitious belief that he is the 
indispensable strong man for an emergency. 


Equal Pay for Equal Work 

Mr. Churchill announced on Tuesday that the Government pro- 
posed to set up a Royal Commission to consider the question of 
equal pay for men and women for equal work. This is a wise 
decision. Searching inquiry is needed before a matter so closely 
interwoven in the whole industrial and social structure of the nation 
can be fully understood. This country is deeply committed on 
now established democratic principles to the recognition of civic 
equality between the sexes and to the removal of sex disqualifi- 


cations. The justice of the doctrine of equal pay for equal work is 


scarcely challenged as an abstraction,. but the most ardent of its 
advocates recognise that there are certain consequences of its full 
application which cannot be left out of account, and inquiry should 
show just what these consequences are. 


Married men, supporting 
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wives and children and in receipt of no more pay than spinsters, 
would obviously be at a disadvantage ; but that handicap would dis. 
appear if adequate family allowances were paid. Inquiry should 
also help to show in what cases the claim for equal pay for equal 
work is really a claim for equal pay for unequal work ; and, again, 
to what extent it may reasonably be claimed that young women 
in professional work, looking forward to marriage as a career, are 
worth as much to employers as young men intent on devoting their 
lives to their profession. Modern conceptions of democratic justice 
are inconsistent with rejection of the doctrine of equal pay for equal 
work when it is qualified by ceteris paribus—“ other things being 
equal.” But this much should be taken as axiomatic: that no 
woman should be in a position of inferiority, in pay or in any other 
respect, simply on the grounds that she is a woman. 


The Government of Secondary Schools 

Mr. Butler has not neglected to consult the various interests con- 
cerned in education on a matter which has caused a good deal of 
misgiving—the degree of freedom which will be preserved for. 
the governing bodies of secondary schools under the Education Bill, 
Taough it is the position of schools with long traditions behind 
them that has caused most anxiety, it is also felt that every school 
has much to gain by the opportunity, within necessary limits, of 
shaping its own character and destiny. The White Paper on 
“Principles of Government in Maintained Secondary Schools” 
shows how this problem may be solved by suitable instruments of 
government and reasonable co-operation between teachers, governors 
and local education authorities. The functions to be exercised by 
each of the indispensable elements in this trinity will be deter- 
mined by the instruments of government on lines broadly, but not 
too rigidly, laid down. Aided schools have been promised a large 
measure of independence, but it is intended—and this is a very wise 
decision—that reasonable autonomy should also be enjoyed by 
county, controlled and special agreement schools. The questions 
which matter most of all are the provision for the appointment and 
dismissal of staff and the internal direction of the school. In respect 
of staffs, though much more authority will rest with the governors 
in aided schools than in other secondary schools, it is urged that 
the governors and the L.E.A. should be associated in drawing-up 
short lists of candidates for head teacherships and also for making 
the final appointment. The right of head teachers should be 
recognised, as it is in the White Paper, to attend meetings of the 
governing bodies. Altogether the White Paper proposals form a 
sound and practical scheme. 


Mr. Hudson and Milk 

Milk seems in some danger of being spilt between rival authorities. 
Mr. Hudson is tc bring in a Bill giving the Ministry of Agriculture 
responsibility for supervising the conditions of milk production 
generally, with a view to achieving both uniform and improved 
standards. This means superseding the local authorities so far as 
conditions on the farms are concerned, though the state of milk as 
sold to the consumer will still be watched by the local councils. Each 
side has something plausible to say for itself. But farm work gener- 
ally must concern the Ministry of Agriculture primarily, and the 
War Agricultural Committees, which will certainly be perpetuated 
in some form after the war, are efficient instruments locally. If 
the farmer has to deal with them, and with the Board’s inspectors, 
in such matters as crops, it is both reasonable and convenient that 
he should deal with them in such matters as milk. The case against 
the local councils is that some of them have proved themselves 
efficient in guarding standards of milk production and some have 
not; the latter stand condemned by the conditions—due largely to 
deficiencies in provision for cooling and cleanliness—in which milk 
is produced in many of the smaller farms today. Since Mr. Hudson 
has this matter on his mind it will be prudent on the whole to give 
his Ministry the powers he seeks for it, and see what its efforts may 
bring forth. The Ministry is deeply involved in the question of the 
quantity of milk produced ; it may with equal fitness concern itself 
with the quality. 
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THE LABOUR PARTY’S FUTURE 


GOOD deal may happen between now and the meeting of the 

Labour Party Conference at Whitsun to divert attention 
from internal politics. But at the present moment there is unrest 
and even dissension within the ranks of Labour, which will not 
be wholly banished even by major military events. The differences 
have come to a head in the incident of Mr. Aneurin Bevan and the 
problem it raised of party discipline. But that itself arose from 
the feeling growing in some sections of the party that the trade 
union organisation has more determining influence on its counsels 
than it should have, and prevents its policy from being sufficiently 
progressive and alive. That a similar feeling has communicated 
itself even to some members of the unions has been shown by 
indiscipline in the ranks and the refusal of men in certain trades 
to accept the decisions of their leaders. Above all is the sense 
of confined or even suppressed energy arising from the fact that 
the Labour Party, under the political truce, can neither promote its 
own distinctive policy today nor fully prepare the ground for 
increasing its representation in the next Parliament. 

The case of Mr. Bevan has touched the problem of the rights and 
duties of individual members and the sometimes conflicting neces- 
sities of party discipline. The point is not whether Mr. Bevan’s 
pfovocative speech and the line he took in attacking the Govern- 
ment can be justified in themselves, but what should be the atti- 
tude of the Party to a member who defies a majority decision. 
Discipline, it is asserted, there must be, and without it a party 
cannot function in the House of Commons. On the other hand, 
the Parliamentary system would be in a bad way if every member 
accepted the view that he had handed himself over body and soul 
to his party and that it was his duty to submerge his personal con- 
victions. It is in the tradition of the House of Commons—and 
Mr. Churchill’s own career bears testimony to this—that in both 
major and minor issues a member should enjoy a good deal of 
freedom to urge his own opinions even when they conflict with 
his party’s view. But if he does so on major issues he must recog- 
nise that he takes his political life in his hands, for a party cannot 
forgo the right to withdraw the Whip. A right exists on both 
sides—a right to dissent and a right to expel—but the latter should 
be sparingly exercised, for it is not in the interest of any party, 
least of all one which claims to be radical and progressive, to sup- 
press independence and require submissive uniformity. If a mem- 
ber offends it is generally preferable to reprimand rather than 
ostracise. Excessive dragooning of members will not in the long 
run strengthen the party that applies it. But Mr. Bevan carried 
defiance to extremes. The question the Party had to decide was 
not so much one of principle as the degree of challenge to solidarity 
it could tolerate. The vote at Wednesday’s party meeting threw 
no real light on that. 

The Bevan incident would be of little importance were it not 
to some extent symptomatic—symptomatic of a not altogether 
happy relationship between many members of the Party and their 
leaders. There are those who chafe under the strong régime of 
Mr. Bevin, forgetting that it is the business of a member of the 
Government to govern and not act as chairman of a committee—in 
war-time a matter of supreme importance. There are others, with 
a different point of view, who have been resentful not only of the 
strong hand of Mr. Herbert Morrison, but of his initiative in 
making bold pronouncements about national policy which the 
Labour Party might or might not officially endorse. It is not sur- 
prising that the public should have an uneasy feeling that the 
Party either lacks powerful leaders or that, if it has them, it is 
incapable of giving them enthusiastic support. It would be a 
tragedy for it if a grim determination never again to be dominated 





by a Ramsay MacDonald should make it refuse its confidence to 
powerful and resourceful leaders. Undoubtedly there is a strong 
current of opinion in the country moving in the direction of pro- 
gressive social reform and radical reconstruction both in foreign 
and domestic policy ; the reception of the Beveridge Report is 
only one among many signs of this trend of feeling. Is the Labour 
Party as at present constituted capable of being the political channel 
through which, powerfully and in full volume, this reforming ardour 
can flow? Or will it fail through a too narrow organisation, a 
habit of proscription, and a lack of leaders or confidence in them? 

It would, of course, be unfair not to recognise that the Labour 
Party has stood to sacrifice more by acceptance of the coalition and 
the Party truce than the Conservative Party. True, its prestige 
would have fallen if it had not done so. None the less, it has bsen 
at a disadvantage. It has had to forgo the opportunity of improv- 
ing its position at by-elections, and has had to watch Independent 
or Common Wealth candidates gaining by temporary discontents 
where in other circumstances it would have stood to gain. In the 
sphere of legislative planning for post-war reconstruction the rule 
that prevents the introduction of highly controversial measures 
obviously tends to favour a less and frustrate a more progressive 
Party—though the Education Bill and the National Health pro- 
gramme show that a United Front is capable of going far. There 
will be resolutions at the Conference asking for the immediate 
termination of the Party truce, or for its termination as soon as the 
progress of the Second Front is satisfactory. Neither of these is 
likely to be accepted. There is not much doubt that the Party will 
decide to stay the course for the duration of the war—or.at least 
until the General Election, which might come after the fail of 
Germany—and keep the political truce loyally, as it has done, 
giving unstinted support to the Government and refraining from 
Party conflict at by-elections. 

But what about the General Election itself?. Mr. Shinwell, 
speaking at Seaham Harbour last Sunday, declared that the Labour 
Party would not agree to remain in the Coalition for the General 
Election. But Mr. Shinwell has only his own authority for saying 
this.: The Labour Ministers have remained loyal members of their 
Party as long as they have been in office, and have effectively 
pulled their weight in the Government, on the closest terms of 
friendship and collaboration with Mr. Churchill. The Govern 
ment as a team have been planning for post-war reconstruction, 
and it is generally agreed that the period after the war will be as 
critical as the war itself, and will make equal claims upon the 
nation for united effort. Will such a moment of crisis be a suitable 
one for Labour Ministers to resign en bloc? It is scarcely con- 
ceivable, and if they did it would not redound to their credit. 

On the other hand, a coupon General Election is almost equally 
inconceivable. Though there is quite a considerable programme, 
especially in the sphere of foreign relations, upon which there 
would be general agreement between parties, there are other issues 
—for instance, that of a policy for the coal industry—which must 
be submitted to the electorate before a decision can be taken ; and 
also there are broad trends of opinion favourable to a Conservative 
or Labour or Liberal candidate which ought to find expression at 
the polls. The Labour and Liberal Parties could not be content 
with an artificial election which merely reproduced the present 
distribution of seats between the parties. Is there any reason why 
this country should not do what has successfully been done in 
Sweden, and hold party elections without calling for resignations 
from a National Government? Ministers of Cabinet rank would, 
of course, have to refrain from making party speeches, and the 
political truce would continue in their constituencies ; but for the 
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rest party programmes would be stated, and party candidates would 
receive the support of local organisations in the constituencies. 
The result would be the return to Westminster of a new House 
of Commons fresh from contact with the electors, containing new 
blood, with a mandate from the people in respect of certain pro- 
grammes that had been in dispute. That would be the moment 
when the country would be faced with the gravest problems of 
foreign policy touching international security, foreign trade, and 
the rehabilitation of distressed nations. It is on these problems 


N stating in the House of Lords on Tuesday that the Foreign 
I Secretary had decided to create an Economic Intelligence Depart- 
ment of the Foreign Office, and implying that it would largely be 
staffed by members of the present Department of Economic War- 
fare (which, its conflict ended and its raison d’étre achieved, would 
sink gracefully into nothingness), Lord Selborne threw new and 

welcome light on Mr. Eden’s plans for reconstructing the Foreign 

Office. It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of the economic 

element in foreign relations in the future, and it is important on 

every ground that a strong economic section should be built up in 
the Foreign Office and able economists form part of the staffs of 
all the principal embassies and legations. Over and above that, the 
ordinary members of the service, who are the potential Ambassa- 

ders and Ministers of tomorrow, must themselves have at least a 
comfortable working acquaintance with economics ; Mr. Eden has 

already given assurances on that point. So long, it may be added, 
as Mr. Richard Law remains at the Foreign Office there is sufficient 
guarantee that the economic side of international relations will 
receive due attention. It was significant that in the House of Lords 
d'scussion the two speakers most comprehensively familiar with the 
conduct of international affairs, Lord Cecil (who was Minister of 
B ockade in the last war) and Lord Perth, pressed strongly for the 
absorption by the Foreign Office, after the war, of the more 
important sections of the Ministry of Economic Warfare. 

. * * * 

A mischievous article, or an article containing some mischievous 
passages, in the well-known Saturday Evening Post, of Philadelphia, 
has been quoted in various papers here. In an article entitled 
“What Really Happened at Teheran” (that suspicious “ what really 
happened”) the writer avers that “Stalin’s edged wit, aimed at 
Churchill,” was replied to in kind, so that President Roosevelt had 
thrust on him the duty of moderating the asperities “ before they 
drew blood.” Stalin’s jibes, it is added, were barbed with memories 
growing out of the Prime Minister’s anti-Bolshevik days five-and- 
twenty years ago. Nonsense though this appears on the face of it— 
for it is matter of common knowledge that the atmosphere at 
Teheran was conspicuously cordial—it seemed to me worth while 
1o make inquiries in quarters where authoritative information was 
obtainable. The facts actually are that Marshal Stalin and the 
Prime Minister got on so well together that they were soon on 
terms of highly good-humoured chaff, in which it was part of the 
fun for the Russian leader to rally the P.M. on the completeness 
of his conversion from the views he held immediately after the last 
There could be no better evidence of the friendliness of the 


war. 
personal relations established. Through taking the jokes with 
portentous seriousness the American writer has acquired—and 


disseminated—an impression precisely opposite to the facts. 
7 + * 7 

Exhilarating as the report on U-boat warfare in April sounds— 
more U-boats sunk by the Allies than Allied ships sunk by U-boats 
—optimism should, I think, be a little restrained. The recent 
German claims in regard to U-boat warfare have been significantly 
modest ; all, indeed, that the Allied announcement necessarily means 
is that the number of U-boats sunk in April was something over 
cen. In other words, the U-boats were almost inactive last month 
—though, of course, far more were operating than were destroyed. 
Where were the rest—several hundred of them? There can be 
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that there already exists a large measure of agreement between 
parties, and on their successful solution depends that programme 
of full employment which all desire. Though there could be 
nothing which would bind a new Parliament in advance to a con- 
tinuation of coalition government or party truce, there is surely 
reason to expect that in the face of such national decisions the 
ascendant party in the Commons,-whichever it might be, would 
welcome the adhesion of other parties to carry the country through 
the first few years of domestic and foreign reconstruction. 





little doubt that they were massing for counter-invasion operations, 
That was only to be expected ; with the Luftwaffe completely out- 
classed, the U-boat may be the German’s chief weapon against sea- 
borne troops. What is more important if it is true is a report to 
which the Daily Mail gave considerable prominence on Wednesday 
that the U-boat crews are being transferred from their large, long. 
range vessels to a new type of small submarine, with a crew of seven 
or eight and a high surface-speed, designed expressly to operate, 
not far from base, in waters like those of the English Channel. If 
these boats exist the Admiralty no doubt know all about them; 
but it may not be an altogether simple matter to counter them. 


* * *x . 


Most people are awaiting the opening of the Second Front. cam- 
paign with impatience, and its development with confidence. But 
there is such a thing as a foolish excess of optimism, and in such 
views as the Daily Express voiced in its leading article on Tuesday it 
is difficult to see any sense at all. The subject was a possible attack on 
this country by paratroops, and the bombing of invasion ports by the 
Luftwaffe, as a blow in anticipation of the Allied invasion of the 
Continent. The Daily Express thinks this might rather be welcomed. 
“It would be easier to round up German paratroops in our own 
fields than blast them out of, concrete across ‘the Channel. And, of 
course, such an attack would give our magnificent Home Guards the 
opportunity for which they first enlisted.” Or, again, the Luftwaffe 
bombing of ports and communications. “That will certainly be 
attempted, and it will save the R.A.F. much petrol if the enemy 
comes here instead of lying low across the Channel.” Now this is 
all very well on the easy assumption that the paratroops, the hardest- 
trained and hardest-bitten men in the German army, will be wiped 
out on sight by the Home Guard before they have done a scrap of 
damage, and that the Luftwaffe will be disposed of as summarily by 
the petrol-saving R.A.F., without dropping a bomb where it will hurt 
a baby or a bridge. On every possible ground it is obviously better 
that the Luftwaffe should be engaged over France than over Britain, 
and that paratroops should be opposed by the toughest units in the 
Allied armies, not by the Home Guard, which, for all its public 
spirit and gallantry, no one could equate with a first-line force. Why 
should the Express or anyone else desire that costly combat? 


* * 7 . 


I am not, I am sorry to say, an authority on music (or on many 
other pursuits and arts), and for this appreciation indebtedness lies 
elsewhere: “Dame Ethel Smyth was often a hilarious sight— 
whether on a railway station or a concert platform. Her sense of 
fun, gaiety and high spirits were irrepressible and irresistible, and 
though she possessed more prowess than genius as a composer it 
was an invigorating, stimulating prowess. Of her operas, The 
Wreckers is the most likely to survive, but her musical output was 
great, and it may be found that there are more lasting and valuable 
things among her songs and smaller compositions than in the larger- 
scale works, such as her Mass, and the very ambitious choral and 
orchestral work, The Prison. Like many musicians she wrote 
extremely well, and her Impressions that Remaned (1919) had a 
great and deserved success. She was an unforgettable and attractive 
personality and inspired affection and respect among men and 
women alike, in spite of being from childhood up always in the front 
rank of rebels.” JANUS. 
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By STRATEGICUS 


GERMANY 


HE German High Command are daily expecting the opening 
of what it is customary to call the “Second Front.” As far 

is their outlook can be read in the reflections of the German mili- 
ary commentators, it has varied considerably since the opening of 
ihe air offensive. It has varied as to the time of the “ invasion,” and 
jt has varied as to its relative importance. So much may be read 
between the lines of what are deliberately designed reflections. 
Behind all the statements and comments there is a systematic attempt 
to represent the event as simply an episode in a long and so far still 
successful war. At all costs the German people and the German army 
must be prevented from thinking that it has the “ ultimateness ” 
which we know it to have; and to conceal the real nature of the 
issue political: and propaganda considerations have been developed 
as never before. Every suggestion of internal disunity in this 
country is seized on and emphasised as a convincing sign of the war- 
weariness that may indicate collapse in case of a decisive check. 
Every sign of dissension between the Allies is represented as 
symptomatic of the chance of general collapse. The Japanese cam- 
paign in Burma is used to show that the faithful eastern ally is 
operating on Indian soil; and it has to be admitted that the prize 
of Imphal has not yet been placed beyond his reach. The Tokyo 
radio is even suggesting that the Indian frontier has been penetrated 
in the south. In case there should still linger among the troops any 
inclination to surrender, stories of cruelty to German prisoners are 
being circulated. Looking back on the last year, one can readily 
appreciate the basis for this fear. The mass-surrender in Tunisia 
and the repeated surrenders in Russia are red lights to the German 
Staff. For they know that it is-not so much a “ Second Front” that 
is about to open as the final phase of the war. Be it long or short, 
though they have not abandoned all hope, they know it to be that. 
For they recognise that what impends is a general engagement, in 
which such advantages of fighting on interior lines as survive the 
immense distances and involved communications must be finally 
destroyed. 

They have apparently come to the conclusion that the Russians 
can be held off vital objectives during the critical period while they 
are dealing with the first impetus of the Allied ground-attack in the 
west. They probably think that if they can hold up the Russians 
they should be able to check the Allies in the west, whom they do 
not-regard as equally skilful and experienced. It is the gamble on 
fime again ; and, now that we can look back on the Russian offen- 
sive, it is not difficult to discover the basis of their conclusions. 
Their counter-attack on the Kiev salient about Fastov and Zhitomir 
lasted over a month, and held up Vatutin’s great offensive for that 
period. The Russians were within two and a half miles of Krivoi 
Rog on October 26th, but it was almost exactly four months before 
they could take it. Zhukov pushed his finger into the Jablonica Pass 
and was promptly ejected, and the Germans are still striking at the 
hinge of the First and Second Ukranian groups. 


It is recognised that during the six weeks of the great offensive 
the Russians travelled a distance that, repeated now, would carry 
them as far as Cracow and Warsaw. But, if they could be held 
to a front that went no farther west than that, the High Command 
might not regard it as vital. Russia began the last war farther west 
than Warsaw ; and the gamble on war-weariness and disunity might 
ssem to offer chances by the time those positions were reached. 
At least, that seems to be the risk which Germany is prepared 
to take and, reconciled to it as the lesser of two evils, 
she has apparently increased her concentration in the west. It has 
been reported that she has recently even moved some of her best 
generals there—Manstein, Kleist and others as famous. She has to 
Oppose to the freshness, versatility and material superiority of the 
Allies the. experience of her troops, the advantages of fixed defences 
and of the numerous obstacles which the present war has revealed. 
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The well-worn expedient of the road-block which does such fine 
Service for the Japanese will be useful in the west ; and, of course, 
there are many known, and perhaps some concealed, deterrents to 
landings and rapid advance. It is unlikely that the German Staff 
underrate the very considerable advantage of freshness and fine 
physique which the Allies can dispose of when the flower of their 
own troops is under the soil ; the Allies themselves are more likely 
to depreciate it. Neither will they underestimate the numbers on 
which the Allies can depend. It is on the moral and _ political 
repercussions of expensive checks that their hopes rely. 

Nothing can be said about the time or place of the landings which 
the Allies will make within a reasonable period now. But we can 
see the broad nature of the problem that faces them. It is not a 
matter of text-book exercises, not a problem that one can set and trim 
to a tractable shape. Geology and geography have set the problems 
over the west and the south. In the west the conditions are almost 
the exact opposite of those in Italy. This country is comparatively 
easy to enter, but difficult to penetrate ; the western countries are 
difficult to enter, but comparatively easy. to penetrate. There is also 
the historic southern avenue into France, which shares the general 
characteristics of the western approach. These conditions cannot 
be changed. Anyone who expected a swift exploitation of the land- 
ings in Italy was either forgetting the geography of the country or 
imagining that the same expedient that had taken the Japanese down 
the peninsula of Malaya so rapidly would carry the Allies past Rome 
to the Alps. But a succession of exploited Anzios could hardly be 
expected against the skill and experience of Kesselring, particularly 
when he was dealing with a country the defensive advantages of 
which have written their pages in military history. Anyone who 
expects a bloodless landing in sufficient force in the west is 
similarly dreaming beyond the book. Amphibious operations 
have their special difficulties in any case, where an alert enemy 
stands on guard. 

All these considerations have been taken into account by the Allies, 
as also by the High Command. The nature of the defence is also 
probably known to the Allies. Whatever Rundstedt may have said 
of the defences, he knows that it is not the fixed defences that count, 
but the troops. But the map of western Europe is no closed book. 
When the Allies were directing their air-offensive on Tuesday against 
the main junctions of France, Belgium and Luxemburg, particularly 
in the German frontier area, they were not aiming in the void. They 
had fixed objectives, which are almost as well known as the junctions 
in this country. It is because the distribution of the troops must be 
made with such knowledge in mind that the junctions interest the 
Allies. Surprise, as I attempted to show last week, is not so difficult 
of achievement as might at first sight appear. Modern warfare has 
budded off so many instruments and weapons, so many fresh 
expedients and technical applications, that there is an immense 
variety in the sort of composite force that can be concentrated 
against any particular objective. 

What is surprise expected to provide? It is a means to achieve 
superiority of force ; and, of course, that condition is a wasting asset. 
What is asked of surprise is a number of hours of opportunity, a 
number of hours during which the landing-force will be in such 
superiority that it can elbow out a living-space for itself and its 
reinforcement. That is all that can be expected and hoped. If 
twenty-four hours could be gained it would be an immense advantage. 
The Dieppe commando raid secured for itself immunity of about 
eight hours. Even that might be of priceless value ; for, regarded 
from the German side, the problem is essentially obsta principiis. 
It is in the first hours that a sea-expedition is most vulnerable ; and, 
if granted a respite to establish itself for a few hours, the main 
critical phase will be over. To check the landing at once is perhaps 
almost beyond hope, if it is not confined to one place. In case of a 
number of landings either the defender must strike at all or he must 
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seize upon the main threat and stamp it out. He dare not split up 
his force too much, he dare not wait too long. 

He has, it has been suggested, recently reinforced his concentra- 
tion in the west. It is against this that the recent development of 
the air offensive is striking. When it hits the main junctions by 
which forces can be moved to the western front, it is diminishing 
their mobility ; it is immobilising the armies; it is diminishing to 
that extent their effective strength. It should by that means be 
compelling the Germans to reinforce and disperse ; but there is a 
limit to the former process, and there are clear perils in the latter. 
For, it is not merely a Second Front, or a Third Front, that is 
threatened. It is not even a “two-front war”; it is, in effect, a 
many-front war, a general engagement in which the Allies hope at 
last to deploy their immense numerical and material superiority, 
their freshness and their versatility. The western Allies will, for the 
first time, place in the field their full strength ; and the enemy, who 
knows the true issues involved, however much he may seek to con- 
ceal it from the German people and Army, will fight with all the 
energy of desperation. 


POLES OF THE SANGRO 
By ZYGMUNT LITYNSKI 
OTH as a Pole and as a European I have always been an 

D3 advocate of sincere and friendly collaboration between Poland 
and Russia. Yet nothing during the course of this war has exasper- 
ated me more than the excessive discretion which prevents all 
reference to the sufferings of the Poles in Russia. For what are we 
fighting? Is it to sink lower than we were, or for a better future? 
A better future is not to be built on lies. If we want to win, it is 
mot enough to face German tanks. Above all, we must face the 
truth. 

A few months after the Polish-Soviet pact was signed, the Soviet 
writer Ilya Ehrenburg was present at the first parade of General 
Anders’ troops before General Sikorski at Buzuluk. He published 
his impressions of this in No. 3 of the Polish camp paper, Polska, 
in an article with the title “ Towards Warsaw.” “The men who 
are passing have endured great sufferings,” he wrote. “A human 
tragedy looks out of the eyes of each one of them. They have lost 
everything.” Who made these men endure such great sufferings? 
Who imprinted that tragedy in their eyes? Who took their last 
possessions from them? Ehrenburg knew perfectly well that the 
wrongs of which he wrote had been inflicted by his own Soviet 
Russia, and he did not try to conceal it. Instead, he added: “To 
know how to forget is a very Polish quality. Patriotism for a Pole 
is not an ideal, but the air he breathes. I shall never forget how 
Polish women wept in a little Russian town when they saw General 
Sikorski for the first time. One of them said: ‘ We knew your name 
and it was our whole hope.’” And in another part of the same 
article he wrote about the Polish women in Russia: “ Maybe they 
were born to a carefree life, to wear lovely clothes and be beautiful. 
But they have endured so much and suffered so much that only 
victury can give them back their youth.” 

Did the Soviet writer understand what so many people here do 
not wish to understand, that there are things about which one 
cannot be silent, no matter how embarrassing they may be? No. 
No hypocrisy, no political realism, can hide the fact that on the 
seventeenth day of her life-and-death struggle against all the might 
of Nazi Germany Poland was stabbed in the back by Soviet Russia, 
and that in consequence of this act of aggression the Russians 
oceupied one-half of their neighbour’s territory, and then, with the 
aim of erasing everything Polish from this territory, deported about 
two million Poles to Siberia to work and perish there. Nothing can 
hide the fact that the Polish divisions today fighting in Italy on 
the Sangro—against the same enemy that Soviet divisions are fight- 
ing on the Seret—were recruited in the autumn and winter of 1941, 
not from any Polish “ emigrants” in Russia, for there were none, 
but from precisely these Poles who had been dragged off by the 
Russians to Ivdyal, Archangel, Pechora or Vercholansk, Kazakstan 
or the Mongolian border. No one can alter the fact that every one 
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of these soldiers has a story to tell which is beyond the dreams of 

Hollywood. Some of them come from Novaya Zemlya. No. | 

was no figure of speech when Ehrenburg wrote: “ A human tragedy 

looks out of the eyes of every one of them.” 

The unsung greatness of the Polish divisions on the Sangro does 
not spring only from the immensity of the sufferings of these men, 
Above all, it springs from the fact that this army was created jn 
1941 in Russia as the expression of a reconciliation almost un- 
paralleled in history between the oppressed and the oppressor, be- 
tween a conquered and enslaved nation on the one side, and on the 
other those who had decided to destroy this nation, but had now 
admitted their fault and set about making amends, under the in- 
fluence of a common disaster. In the autumn of 1941, the humilj- 
ated prisoner stretched out his hand through the barbed wire w 
the armed guard, the doors of the ceils and concentration camps 
were flung open; people went mad with joy, and a new life—even a 
new era—seemed to be opening! The men who lived through such 
things have not yet told their story, the men “ who out of the darkness, 
blinded with the sunlight and drunk with the word ‘freedom,’ still 
hungry and bare-foot, but proud and almost happy, paraded in 
Buzuluk, Yangyul, or Kermine, with white eagles cut from empty 

"tins in their caps.” 

This was the birth of the “Polish divisions which are now fighting 
on the Sangro. They sprang from the reconciliation of the two 
great Slav nations, in the intoxication of freedom. It was truly no 
fault of the Poles that this atmosphere was broken after a few 
months, to leave in its place disillusionment, suspicion, intrigue and 
accusations. And today, at this most critical moment, when Polish- 
Russian brotherhood should be the augury of a brighter future for 
all of us, the Polish-Russian dispute is poisoning relations in the 
Allied camp to such an extent that, though we are only a step from 
victory, it is becoming more and more difficult to answer the ques- 
tion: “ What are we fighting for? ” 

What caused this new turn of events? And can wrong still be 
righted? Is there some evil curse on Russian-Polish relations? I 
am far from believing in any such thing. Polish-Russian agree- 
ment depends simply on removing the causes of discord. And 
thus, in the-hour of reconciliation, when in the winter of 1941 Stalin 
assured Sikorski that he desired a “ strong and independent Poland,” 
nobody who believed in the sincerity of these words could have 
suspected that he was thinking, as in September, 1939, of a dwarfed 
Poland, bereft of her eastern territories, in permanent rebellion 
against her own fate, unable to pursue a normal existence, with her 
eastern frontier an incurable, festering wound, a Poland permanently 
at the mercy of Moscow. 

No sharper accusation was ever levelled at Sikorski than that in 
signing the July, 1941, pact with Stalin, he did not lay particular 
stress on the actual wording of the document. Sikorski was not, 
however, a superficial politician. He considered that the future of 
the two nations would be decided not by this document or the 
other, but by a soundly-conceived raison d’état. Everything pointed 
to the fact that her raison d’état would induce Russia to favour a 
genuinely Strong and independent Poland, and that this same 
enlightened self-interest would incline Poland to a genuinely sincere, 
friendly and lasting collaboration with Russia. 

Did not Poland, in her pre-1939 frontiers, which guaranteed her 
the maximum insecurity to the west, poor and unarmed, neverthe- 
less perform to Russia the greatest service which one nation can 
perform to another? Stalin is well aware that as late as the begin- 
ning of 1939 the Germans renewed their attempts in Warsaw to 
induce the Poles to strike a joint blow at Russia. He knows that 
if Poland had accepted these proposals, the Red Army would with- 
out the slightest doubt have been crushed within a few months and 
thrown back deep into Asia; that the Germans, with the immense 
wealth of the Soviet Union at their disposal, would havé become 
the masters of the European continent before the eyes of a helpless 
world, and that Poland, deprived of Danzig, but enriched by Kiev, 
would have been Berlin’s great vassal-state. That we rejected these 
proposals, and chose instead to see our country in ruins and millions 
of our citizens dead, we did—as Stalin also knows—because our 
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years of slavery had taught us to prize freedom above all. And the 
act that we did not wish to become even a great vassal of Germany 
s the reason why today we do not wish to become a miserable vassal 
Russia. ; 

This is the crux of the whole matter. We want reconciliation 
vith Russia, and would be ready to make every concession for such 
yreement if we had anything to concede. Are we to be asked t 
sommit suicide, under the pretext that it will be for the general 
rood? Is there anyone who really believes that lasting peace can 
ye built on such a basis? This war began because Poland, and with 
jer the whole civilised world, did not wish to, and could not, 
sccept dictation by brute force. And now, after all that mankind 
has suffered, is the triumph of brute force to become the goal of 
the peace? 

Meanwhile, the Polish nation is shedding its blood for the fifth 
year in the fight against Germany. Our airmen and sailors are 
fighting and dying, the martyrs from the Yenissey are fighting and 
dying on the Sangro. Every German whom they kill means one 
enemy less to face the Red Army ; every Polish success and 
Polish cross brings the Red Army a step nearer to Lwow and 
Wilno. And in this supreme moment, when the words are 
checked in our throats, when nothing more depends on us, in 
defiance of all intrigues and lies, we once more stretch out our 
hand for reconciliation and concord! We want this concord, we 
demand it—for ourselves, for you in Soviet Russia, and for the 
whole world. We want to have a better future, not to sink still 
lower. We want to build, not to destroy. We want to march by 
your side to our common victory. We—this means all of us, for 
there is no division on this point—farmers and workers, soldiers 
and civilians, Socialists and Liberals, Tories and Peasant Party, all 
of us, the whole Polish nation, which you may succeed in throttling 
but will never force to a renunciation—since you from Stalingrad 
would yourselves despise us for it! 


GREECE’S PERPLEXITIES 


By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE Conference between the Royal Hellenic Government and 
T representatives from the Greek guerillas was due to start last 
week in the Middle East. It now appears that the negotiations 
have not yet begun, and Cairo’s strict political censorship of Gree’ 
news—against which twenty-three allied war correspondents 
recently protested—has made it difficult to follow developments 
since the outbreak of the mutiny a month ago. When M. Sophocles 
Venizelos, after holding office for only thirteen days, made way for 
yet another Greek Prime Minister, there were misgivings in some 
quarters about the circumstances of his sudden dismissal. For he was 
conspicuously well-qualified for the role of mediator among his 
countrymen. He was well known for uncompromising political 
honesty, he was not unduly apprehensive of the Communist bogey, 
and he was genuinely anxious to come to terms with the guerilla 
leaders. But M. Papandreou claims that he too took office 
with the primary object of negotiating for a Coalition Government, 
in which “all those Greeks who have been fighting the Germans ” 
will be represented. If this is so, it is not clear why M. Venizelos 
had to go. The new Premier will have to show that he does indeed 
intend to make a sincere and determined effort to reach agreement 
before he can count on the unqualified support of Greek opinion. 

The success of the forthcoming negotiations will depend very 
largely on whether the collaboration of the EAM movement (the 
Greek “National Liberation Front”), and of the Provisional Com- 
mittee of National Liberation recently established in the mountains, 
can be won. The EAM, which includes a number of Communists 
among its leaders, is the Greek counterpart of Marshal Tito’s Parti- 
sans, and the Political Committee which it sponsored has lately 
agreed with them to an exchange of “diplomatic” missions. The 
EAM controls the whole of “ Free Greece” except for a small area 
in the extreme north-west, where “ nationalist ” bands still operate 
under Colonel Napoleon Zervas. 

It was in August, 1943, that the first delegation of guerilla leaders 
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visited Cairo, for conversations with the British authorities and with 
the Greek Government, which was then led by M. Tsouderos. The 
negotiations failed, however, and the delegates returned dissatisfied 
to Greece. Shortly afterwards a series of clashes broke out between 
EAM units and the bands of Colonel Zervas, which temporarily 
reduced the military value of the Greek guerillas, and were exploited 
by enemy propaganda as a “civil war.” The failure of these first 
negotiations, and the evident reluctance of M. Tsouderos to make 
any further effort to unite the Greek guerillas or to broaden his 
Government, led to the recent mutiny of the Greek forces in the 
Middle East and to his own downfall That mutiny should per- 
haps not be judged exclusively as a breach of military discipline. 
Rightly or wrongly, the Greek soldiers and sailors (the great majority 
of whom escaped from occupied Greece to serve with the Allies) 
cons:der themselves in some measure the representatives of Greek 
opinion. There is no doubt that in demanding immediate negotia- 
tions with the Provisional Committee, and the inclusion in the 
Government of EAM representatives, they are in fact voicing a very 
general desire. 

But although the mutiny was successful in forcing M. Tsouderos 
to resign in favour of a successor who was prepared to negotiate, it 
was subsequently suppressed by force, and King George has given 
no indication that he is willing to consider any kind of amnesty. 
M. Papandreou’s conference, therefore, may open in a_ very 
tense atmosphere, if Greek courts-martial are passing heavy 
sentences on EAM sympathisers in the forces at a time when 
the Greek Government is just starting to negotiate with EAM 
leaders from inside Greece. Should the negotiations fail the results 
would certainly be grave. There is every indication that in that 
event Greece would go the way of Yugoslavia. The Provisional 
Committee would declare itself the Government of Greece and break 
off relations with the Middle East ; the EAM would then be free to 
complete the work of absorbing or eliminating its few active rivals 
in the mountains; and the Allies would be left with yet another 
unrepresentative émigré Government on its hands. 

But perhaps the most serious aspect of the present crisis is the 
effect it may have on Anglo-Greek relations after the war. Many 
Greeks are already perplexed by British policy. Some of them have 
come to wonder whether the fear of Communism or Soviet domina- 
tion in post-war Greece is not having an exaggerated influence on 
certain British authorities. There was a time when the British 
Government seemed determined at all costs to see King George 
restored. For the moment that particular issue is dormant. The 
King has undertaken (since the mutiny) to respect the result of a 
plebiscite on the question, and Mr. Churchill has endorsed the 
pledge. But concern is still felt at the umconcealed suspicion with 
which the British authorities continue to treat those resistance 
elements whom they believe to have left-wing tendencies, They 
have always shown a curious preference for reactionary groups, 
even in cases where these have had very dubious affiliations. This 
apparently one-sided British attitude to Greek internal politics is 
causing resentment; the more so because, despite the efforts 
of German propaganda, Greek opinion is not unduly scared 
of a “Red Menace.” Greece shows no signs of being ripe for a 
Soviet experiment ; and even if at the end of the occupation some 
of the EAM leaders wanted an extremist political solution, it is 
quite certain that only a series of cardinal blunders by the Allies 
could win them the necessary popular support. The Metaxas 
régime, and the part King George played in setting it up, have not 
been forgotten inside Greece. If there is one point on which there 
is almost unanimous agreement, it is that there must be no new 
dictatorship—whether of the Right or of the Left—after the war. 

There is apprehension at yet another aspect of British policy. 
Greeks realise that, unless Europe is to be divided after the war 
into two armed camps of conflicting ideologies, the Balkans must 
become one of the principal points of contact between Britain and 
Russia. Her traditions and temperament alike make it natural for 
Greece to continue to be closely linked. with Britain. But: at the 


same time she must be in a position to maintain friendly relations 
with the Soviet Union, whose influence over her Slav neighbours 
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will undoubtedly be strong. 
fully appreciated. 

The solution to be hoped for, therefore, in the present crisis 
is the formation of a Government which will command the 
lovalty of the guerillas and at the same time be sufficiently 
representative to act as a final guarantee to the Greek people that 
they will be left free to decide their own political future. The new 
Government will need friendly co-operation from the Allies. But 
that co-operation must be of such a kind that there are no doubts 
about the Government’s real independence in purely Greek affairs. 
One of the chief criticisms of M. Tsouderos was that he came to 
rely too much on Allied diplomats for advice on subjects with 
which his own compatriots were better qualified to deal. 

It is to be hoped that the publicity recently given in the Press 
here to Greek political difficulties will not have caused undue 
impatience among those who are unfamiliar with the fundamental 
causes. Greece has sacrificed everything in this war, which she 
entered at a time when Great Britain stood alone and the prospects 
of victory were not bright. If proof is needed that she is capable of 
governing herself both democratically and efficiently, one need only 
point to her remarkable recovery after the last war and the Asia 
Minor disaster. During those years of Parliamentary Government 
Greece set an example to the rest of south-eastern Europe. There 
can be no doubt that, given the sympathetic help of her Allies, she 
will be able, like her national emblem the Phoenix, to rise once 
again from the ashes of temporary discord, and to devote herself 
wholeheartedly to the achievement of national unity and liberation. 


HOLLAND’S ENSLAVEMENT 


By M. VAN BLANKENSTEIN 


EAR after year the commemoration of May roth, the date of 

the German invasion of the Netherlands, has been a day of sad 
memory. This year that day has been heartened by the news of 
a recent symbolic event, the return of Dutch authority to Hollandia 
in New Guinea. The place itself is but a meagre settlement, typical 
of that part of the world. Although there was still a part of Dutch 
New Guinea where the Japanese had not penetrated, the fact 
remains that Hollandia is the first piece of Dutch territory to be 
reconquered from the enemy, and this Allied conquest is, for the 
Netherlands, the first step, small though it be, along the lengthy road 
to liberation. The impression this has made on the Dutch would 
not have been weaker even if the settlement had not been called 
Hollandia, a name which, rather surprisingly, is rarely met with in 
the Dutch Empire. 

There is yet another reason for a commemoration happier than 
previous ones. Liberation is clearly drawing near, though we cannot 
forget that it will probably be attended by an accumulation of sorrow 
for us all. Recently, however, Dutch circles in London have been 
much heartened by the increasingly explicit exchange of views be- 
tween the Dutch in occupied territory and the Dutch in London. 
The thriving secret Press, the clandestine writings and the authori- 
tative views of newly-arrived refugees have shown us that in spite 
of all oppression the Dutch people have remained true to themselves. 
They have learnt much from the war, as have all peoples, but at heart 
they have remained as democratic and as attached to their essential 
national traditions as ever. 

The Germans began by treading warily, by preaching European 
solidarity, by using cunning propaganda to win the Dutch people 
over to the cause of Hitler’s Germanic empire. Their efforts were in 
vain. The Dutch people never gave way to the intruders. There 
were always groups in the land who, through reactionary politics, or 
admiration for the German war-machine, or cultural links, had 
turned their faces towards Germany, but the vast majority of the 
peop'e saw in the German a hateful contrast to themselves. The 
Dutch are individualists, averse from regimentation to the point 
of insubordination. Former republicans, they loathe feudal institu- 


At times this has perhaps not been 


tions and feelings. They may be attached to a dynastic monarchy, as 
is perhaps no other democratic nation, but only because that dynasty 
republican ” spirit. 


“ 


is imbued with the same 
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Not only were the Germans the treacherous enemy, they Were 
also the despised enemy. To collaborate with them was to be a traitor, 
and furthermore to be an object of contempt. Resistance and 
sabotage began at once. In the autumn of 1940, a secret Press was 
already in existence. The barbarous treatment of the Jews gave 
rise to the first strike and to bloody conflicts which grew into the 
great national strike of 1943, a protest against the deportation of 
Dutchmen as slaves to the German factories. This strike ended in 
heavy bloodshed, and it made the contrast all the more irreconcilable. 


This contempt for the Germans originally caused much misery. 
The Boche was traditionally regarded as servile and stupid, but his 
slyness was underestimated. At first the organisation of sabotage 
and underground movements was apt to be considered more as 3 
patriotic sport than as a dangerous undertaking. The Dutch lacked 
the experience that the Belgians had had in such matters. They 
were careless, talked too much, and there were many victims ; the 
underground Press alone has cost innumerable lives. But the lesson 
was learnt, though the price was high. Thousands of Jews who had 
escaped the battues of the Gestapo were kept hidden by the rest of 
the population. Soon they were joined by tens of thousands of others 
who, for one reason or another, were sought by the enemy. It js 
remarkable that a land with so tight a rationing-system should 
succeed in feeding so many without the requisite documents. The 
Dutch police force has greatly distinguished itself. There may have 
been time-servers and traitors in its midst, but usually the police 
have enjoyed the fullest confidence of the people. Many members of 
the civil and the military police have had to go into hiding. 

Meanwhile all political parties began to issue their clandestine 
papers, and obviously in this task were and are aided by the best 
journalists and politicians. In the same way, books and pamphlets 
are published. Certain of these publications are remarkably well 
produced and enjoy a considerable circulation. The secret Press 
appears in many hundreds of thousands of copies. The most im- 
portant of these papers and publications are received in London. 
The R.A.F. scatters London publications over Holland, so that the 
Dutch receive the papers and books published by the exiles, 
Broadcasting plays an important part in providing the Dutch people 
with information. In vain have the Germans ordered the confisca- 
tion of all wireless sets; Radio-Orange remains the voice of the 
Government for the occupied territory. Radio-Orange also broad- 
casts the main contents of Vrij Nederland, the independent Dutch 
weekly in London. Recently, a pamphlet was jointly published 
in Holland by Calvinists, Catholics, Social-Democrats -and Com- 
munists. This proof of unity, apart from the opinions expressed, 
has made a deep impression on Dutch circles in England. 

It is true to say that the foreign policy of the Government coin: 
cides with opinion in Holland. The Germans have tried to invoke 
the Bolshevist bogey, but in the above-mentioned pamphlet even the 
Catholics show their confidence in the new Russia. On funda- 
mentals there is virtually unanimity of opinion in Holland and in 
authoritative Dutch circles in London. The idea of annexing 
German territory, either to weaken Germany or to compensate 
Holland for damage and plunder, has been put forward, but is 
generally rejected. Security in the future is sought first, if possible, 
through a world organisation which should not lack elasticity, as 
did the old League of Nations. Many questions ought to be dealt 
with regionally. Holland herself belongs to three different regions: 
to an overseas-minded Western Europe, to the Southern Pacific 
region round the Malay Archipelago, and to the Western Hemi- 
sphere by reason of Dutch Guiana and the Caribbean. At first a 
considerable volume of armaments will be needed, to which the 
Dutch hope to contribute their fair share. Should co-operation 
among the nations prove impracticable, Holland puts her faith in an 
alliance with the Anglo-Saxon world. With this purpose in view, a 
firm foundation is needed on the European continent, and _ this 
Holland and Belgium are already engaged in forming; they have 
signed a treaty for monetary collaboration, and the technical diffi- 
culties in the way of a customs unions are being disposed of. The 
idea of pooling military resources and of a common defence plan 
has been well] received ; the Low Countries, a military unit with a 
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population of 18,000,000, would constitute a not negligible bridge- 
head for the Anglo-Saxon world. To France it would mean a 
greatly strengthened flank. 

Neutrality is dead. The concept of sovereignty 
assume forms which break away from the slavish interpretation of 
that concept. Holland will be prepared to place bases at the dis- 
posal of her allies, in any part of her world empire, provided that 
this entails no modification of territorial rights, and provided that 
Holland herself is granted corresponding privileges by her allies. 
For the European part of the Netherlands, this would mean that 
the Allied air-force could, if necessary, avail itself of bases in 
Holland; and the same rights would be granted conversely, as the 
bridge-head is too shallow for modern air-warfare, and Holland 
would need, in the common interest, to have air-bases farther west. 

Holland, moreover, would like to turn her face to the west in the 
economic field, possible only if the British Empire does not isolate 
itself, Ottawa-fashion, from the outer world, and if American politics 
make it practicable. Holland believes that she has the right to speak 
thus, as she has been consistent in applying the policy of the Open 
Door, both in the Dutch East Indies and in her trade policy at home. 
However, the Dutch by no means intend to cut themselves off from 
the European Continent. With Central and Eastern Europe they have 
many and ancient relations, in particular with Russia; with the 


will have to 


countries of East Central Europe they have common political 
interests, all being neighbours of Germany. The economic rela- 
tions between Holland and Germany are mutually important. 


Western Germany needs the Dutch waterways and is able to avoid 
them only by artificial and uneconomic means. As an economic 
bridge-head, the Low Countries form an important link between 
the Western world and the European hinterland. 


AFRICAN NIGHTINGALE 


By JULIAN HUXLEY 

N my first English Sunday after three months in West Africa 

I heard the Surrey nightingales in full song. Listening to 
them, my thoughts went back to the time when I had last heard 
a nightingale singing—in early February, at Enugu, administrative 
centre for the Eastern Provinces of Nigeria. I had taken advantage 
of a blank two hours in our heavy programme of committee-work 
to take my. field-glasses and wander out into the scrub beyond my 
host’s garden. A flock of bee-eaters with their graceful flight and 
brilliant green-and-yellow colouring had alighted on a tree ; a guinea- 
fowl had flown off explosively ; I had seen a beautiful but still un- 
identified bird, all dark purple above and white below ; and then 
suddenly from a thicket came the song of a nightingale, only a snatch 
and not at full force, but unmistakable. I waited and was rewarded 
by hearing it twice more. I looked the matter up in Bannerman’s 
great work, The Birds of West Africa (which, in an agreeable British 
way, we have made an official issue to all administrative centres above 
a certain grade) and found that up till less than 20 years ago the 
orthodox view was that nightingales never sang in their African 
winter quarters, but that since then indisputable proof had accumu- 
lated that they did so. And two days later the evidence of my 
ears was confirmed by an official who had frequently heard 
nightingales in the neighbouring district of Awka, on one occasion 
five singing simultaneously. 

While on the subject, I cannot forbear from retailing a story I was 
told in the Gold Coast about a lecturer recently sent out by the 
Ministry of Information. At Tamale, administrative capital of the 
Northern Territories, in the course of a taik on life in Britain, he 
had spoken of the English spring and of the songs of the English 
birds such as the cuckoo and the nightingale. Here he paused and 
asked if any Africans in the audience knew what these songs were 
like. One said yes. “ Ah, then you have lived in England? ” “ No, 
sah.” “Well, how do you know then?” “Slow movement 
Beethoven Pastora! Symphony, sah.” The lecturer was somewhat 
shattered at this. Afterwards it was explained that the Director of 
Veterinary Services has his boy play classical music on the gramo- 
Phone for an hour every evening and had tried out the effect on 
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his trained African veterinary assistants. Almost all of them were 
uninterested, but one had taken to it and had acquired a real 
knowledge of the musical classics. 

A nightingale singing in Central Africa seems peculiarly strange, 
yet as a matter of fact many migrants sing in their winter quarters. 
You may, for instance, often hear blackcaps warbling away in the 
Italian winter, and I have myself heard the willow warbler in full 
song both in East and West Africa. Frequently, however (as with 
the nightingale) the song is not given at full intensity, and there 
are some migrants which appear never to sing except in their 
breeding-quarters. The real strangeness lies in the basic fact that 
birds, even tiny and delicate species like our warblers, should be 
able regularly to winter in Central or South Africa in spite of the 
fifteen-hundred-mile inhospitality of the Sahara. There are, of 
course, some which migrate up the valley of the Nile, but many 
find their way across the waterless west coast or possibly even acros 
the Central Sahara. 

Almost the commonest bird which I observed in West Africa was 
the yellow wagtail, that familiar inhabitant of green English water- 
meadows (or, to be more accurate, the blue-headed wagtail, which is 
the sub-specific form in Western Europe). Tree-pipits were not un- 
common in several areas. I saw white wagtails (European representa- 
tives of our pied sub-specizs) at Port, Etienne, that spot so waterless 
that all drinking water for the local R.A.F. has to be distilled from 
sea water. And at the same spot I was given a ring off the leg of a 
Sandwich tern that must have been hatched in Holland, as the ring 
was from a Dutch University. Whinchats ‘are common objects 
of the West African winter landscape, perched on telegraph wires 
by preference. Some of our own kestrels migrate to Central Africa 
and one showed himself to me in Central Nigeria. At Kano I saw 
a wheatear, and at Zaria a European Hoopoe. 

Many other of our warblers besides the willow warbler winter 
in Central Africa, but without hearing their song they are difficult 
to identify ; however, I thought I saw both reed and sedge warblers 
by a river near Accra, keeping company with white egrets, snake- 
birds, pigmy and giant kingfishers, parrots and other exotic creatures. 
From mid-March onwards European swallows begin to appear along 
the coast, slowly moving west and north to be in time for our spring, 
and at Bathurst I saw some house-martins. In spite of the fact 
that our common swift, like our swallows and house-martins, winters 
in South Africa, I saw none on passage along the coast, though they 
were abundant in Rabat in mid-April. 

Several of our seabirds migrate to West Africa in winter. I have 
mentioned the ringed Sandwich tern from Port Etienne, but this 
handsome species is not uncommon all along the West African 
coast. The graceful black tern, only a passage-migrant in Britain, 
is a characteristic European species nesting in fresh-water marshes 
and pools ; in its winter plumage it is extremely common at harbours 
such as Lagos and Freetown. I also saw black-headed and lesser 
black-backed gulls (the latter, I think, of the continental sub-species), 
but these do not range farther south than Senegal and the Gambia. 

Some of the most characteristic of West African birds in winter 
are waders from Europe—the common sandpiper is as abundant and 
as much at home on the shores of the Gold Coast or Sierra Leone 
as on Welsh lakes or Scottish rivers (and apparently a good deal more 
approachable). Greenshanks are common and_ conspicuous ; 
whimbrels and curlew not infrequent (the curlew’s call sounds as un- 
African as the nightingale’s song); and there are several other 
waders familiar as passage-migrants in Britain. Finally, I must 
mention our own heron as standing out unfamiliarly among the night 
herons, reef herons, squacco herons, buff-backed herons, and egrets 
of Africa, in frequent company of the purple heron, whose breeding 
range extends from Holland to the African Equator. 

These are only a small sample of the English or West European 
birds which migrate to or through West Africa in winter—merely 
such as I happened to be able to see in the odd hours of a strenuous 
three months’ tour—but they will serve as reminders of the astonish- 
ing strength of the migratory impulse, developed to an ever higher 
pitch under the stress of natural selection as new and more northerly 
breeding grounds became available to birds with the retreat of the 
ice after the last glacial maximum. 
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T is a strange experience to visit Tunis a year, almost to the 
] very day, after the British armies delivered that city from the 
Germans. The aeroplane which brought me from Algiers soared 
up into the sunshine above the heavy clouds which had loured over 
the aerodrome. But as we approached the area of the battlefields 
the clouds parted; one had a momentary glimpse, between the 


flying patches of white fog, of green fields and red-roofed farm” 


buildings ; and then quite suddenly the loops and bends of the 
Medjerda river twined themselves out the mountains and into 
the broad plain which carries them to Utica and the sea. That 
little town down there must be Medjez-el-Bab, those patches of 
rock and scrub below musi represent Grenadicr Hill and Longstop ; 
but even we strain our io identify these landmarks the 
machine has swept onwards, over wide stretches bright green 
fields and vineyards, to where the great lakes of Tunis glimmer in 
the sun. The aeroplane swings sideways in a wide circle, and for 
a moment the large view is hidden by its great grey wing ; and as 
it rights itself again one sees against the distant blue the twin cones 
of Bou Kornine, that immutable mountain upon which the tear- 
stained eyes of Dido, the angry eyes of Hamilcar and Hasdrubal, 
, It was strange, after 


of 


as eves 


of 


must have fixed themselves in agony or rage. 

such excitements, to find oneself agam in a French provincial town. 

There at the street ‘corners were the familiar enamelled plaques 

bearing in white letters upon blue such names as Boulevard Gam- 

betta, Avenue Didon, or Rue Cambon. The twin towers of the 

Cathedral are surmounted by the Croix de Lorraine—not, I fear, 

in deference to General de Gaulle, but as symbols of the Arch- 

bishopric of Carthage—and as the bells ring oui the swallows dart 
and flutter above the square. Below they are selling flowers and 
lemonade, and the Tunisian spahis mount guard in front of the 
Résidence. 

* * * * 

On closer inspection, however, it becomes apparent that Tunis has 
not yet returned to its accus:omed somnolence. There are American 
military police at the main cross-roads, and notices in English bear- 
ing such instructions as “ Damaged Bridge Ahead” or “This way 
to Sfax and Sousse.” Outside the town are enormous dumps of 
captured or destroyed material ; the rusted frames of many thousand 
lorries and tanks are grouped under olive-trees, and Italian prisoners 
in droves hum round them removing any metal which can still prove 
of value. Here and there among the fields discarded strands of 
barbed wire are all that remain of the vast cages in which the Afrika 
Korps were sorted out. There are military cemeteries outside the 
town, some of them English cemeteries, with their neat white crosses 
and names; others of them are German cemeteries, in which the 
crosses are shaped in the form of the Iron Cross, with little wasp- 
like swastikas painted ‘on them in white. A few German prisoners 
were planting geraniums among them as we passed. The town 
itself is practically undamaged, and even the high block of unfur- 
nished flats from which the Germans disputed our final entry has 
now been completed, and acquired a civilian appearance. Only in 
the dock area can one see today the effects of the great damage that 
was done. And in and out of the heavy lorry traffic the French and 
Arabs drive themselves in little carts, curiously reminiscent of the 
old Punic chariots, formed of a seat nailed across the axle of an 
abandoned motor-car and drawn by bewildered horses trotting 
between huge shafts. The shops are almost empty, and upon the 
inside and the outside of the few trams the Arabs cluster like flies. 

* om . . 

I went out one morning to Hammam Lif, the scene of the strange 
moon-lit battle in which the Sixth Armoured Division imposed upon 
the Germans a most spectacular defeat. It stands there under 
the cliffs of the Bou Kornine, a small Tunisian Peacehaven beside 
the beach. The Gendarmerie building which guards the narrow 
strip between the mountain and the sea still bears upon its plaster 
the pock-marks of our fire, but the adjoining palace of the Bey has 
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had a fresh coat of paint and whitewash, and its closed shutters 

are bright green against white walls. Down by the beach is a 

row of little two-storied villas bearing such names as “ Villa Ninna” 

or “ Villa Mathilde.” It was along that little stretch of beach, 
beside those terrified villas, that the tanks of the Sixth thrust their 
way through the surf. Men of the Grenadiers had clambered on 
to the roofs of the tanks, and the moon flashed on their bayonets 
and sparkled on the foam below. The sea laps idly today upon 
those two hundred yards of sand, and only a crushed and battered 
drain-pipe remains to show where the Division thundered past. Yet 
it was that short, fierce battle by the sea which broke the German 
resistance and enabled our light armour to dash through the night 
to Hammamet, to seal off the tip of the Cap Bon peninsula, and 
to join up with the Eighth Army near Enfidaville. The sand bears 
no marks of that terrific onslaught ; there is little there today which 
could remind one that upon this spot a British army inflicted upon 
the Wehrmacht one of the sharpest defeats it has ever known. 

* * * * 

The Tunisians themselves appear somewhat vague regarding the 
series of great battles which roared and rattled suddenly among their 
villas and their fields. Even so, I imagine, had one visited Charleroj 
on June roth, 1816, the inhabitants would have spoken slightingly 
of last year’s battle over there around la Haie Sainte. Yet there 
are others to whom the terrors and excitements of those six months 
remain as the most vivid of nightmares. They will tell one how, 
when they first heard of the Allied landings in North Africa, they 
expected at any moment to find our lorries in the streets ; how, while 
they waited, the sky became black one morning with German trans- 
port planes, and how wit1in a few hours the Gestapo had fixed their 
grip upon the town ; of how they listened breathlessly to the sound 
of gunfire in the direction of Massicault and Mateur, and of how, 
as the sound died gradually away into the hills, they zazed at each 
other in an agony of fear. Then followed six months of anxious 
waiting, during which they would strain and crouch to hear the 
Allied wireless, and whisper to each other that the Eighth Army 
had taken Tripoli or that the First Army had been strongly trein- 
forced. Then followed the period of air-bombardment, when the 
bombs screamed and crashed down by the docks.- And when May 
came a sense of uneasiness began to spread among the German 
armies of occupation. The end appears to have arrived quite unex- 
pectedly ; at one moment the Germans were still dominating the 
town in perfect discipline and order; at the next moment their 
lorries seemed to be rushing in confusion to east and west ; and as 
the rain descended upon the streets that afternoon of May 7th the 
rattle of machine-gun fire could be heard from the outskirts, and in 
a moment the British were in the town. 

* * 7 * 

There was one man whom I met who told me a personal story. 
He was a young Englishman who had come out to Tunis as agent 
for a firm which manufactured sewing-machines. He became 
stranded there im 1939, and during the Vichy period he was un- 
molested. ‘But when the Germans entered he had to disguise him- 
self as a French workman and remain in concealment. On the 
afternoon of May 7th he was hiding in his shuttered room gazing 
through the slits in the shutters at the street below. A German 
lorry packed with troops lumbered past and then stopped suddenly. 
The soldiers jumped off the lorry and walked forward holding 
their hands aloft. He gazed at them in bewilderment, not realising 
what this strange conduct might portend ; and as he gazed he saw 
a British armoured car creep round the corner of the street. “What 
did you do then?” I asked him. “I didn’t do too well,” he 
answered. “You see, I had been living for six months on such 
horse-meat and garbage as I could find. I didn’t dare to apply 
for ration-cards. I suppose I was in a weak state. I tried to go out 
and speak to them, but my legs would not carry. me. I rolled on 
the floor crying like a child.” 
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THE THEATRE 
At the Apollo. 


Mr. J. B. Priesttey’s new comedy is written, he informs us, 
‘especially for the Forces overseas” as an answer to the question 
nost frequently asked by men serving abroad, “ How are they at 
ome? ” It takes courage and self-confidence to set oneself to such a 
ask and Mr. Priestley has never lacked either. Here, another virtue 
s his choice of ordinary people and ordinary life—the common 
ality of daily work in the industrial Midlands—as the stuff of his 
play. Lady Farfield is giving a party at her house, Farfield Hall in 
he North Midlands, on a Saturday night this spring of 1944 to 
celebrate her promotion in a neighbouring aircraft factory to the 
position of charge-hand. To this party she invites the foreman and 
two of the girls. To them an American army officer, a civil servant, 
a pretentious aristocratic uniformed shirker and a couple of airmen 
are added. None of all these personages is really characterised, they 
are all types and, as types, about as interesting as typical items in the 
bill-of-fare of a boarding-house dinner. Nevertheless, by a sort of 
generalised realistic dialogue of contrasted mystifications, prejudices 
and misunderstandings, Mr. Priestley keeps the fun going with 
sufficient gusto to maintain a steady roar of laughter from the 
audience. He also is more or less fair to everybody and gives to 
every type its due meed of silliness and sense. The apparent 
naturalism of the play is too generalised to achieve any of the bite 
and individuality of life, but it has all the deceptive appearance of 
normality. The Forces will no doubt en masse enjoy it as 
vociferously as the London audience, but except for the vital acting 
of Angela Wyndham Lewis as one of the factory girls, I personally 
found it had more of the savourlessness of an imaginary London 
boarding-house than the vitality of a real Midland party. 
JAMES REDFERN. 


+How Are They at Home ?”’ 


THE CINEMA 


“Fanny by Gaslight.’? At the Gaumont and Marble Arch Pavilion. 
— ‘+The Impostor.’’ At the Leicester Square Theatre.—— 
“Higher and Higher.”’ At the London Pavilion. 


I HAVE not read Michael Sadleir’s novel, but the film version of 
Fanny by Gaslight suggests that the original is a colourful and 
exciting drama of Victorian England which has lost something by 
translation to the screen. The camera begins on a flickering London 
gas-lamp and a street pedlar hawking his wares to the tune of 
“Cockles and Mussels,” and the subsequent exploration of low life 
by “the quality” is scarcely more original. It leaves us with a 
clear picture of neither of Disraeli’s two worlds, ror does it shock 
us with a revelation of the gulf between them. The producers 
appear to have been scared by their subject-matter—by the penalties 
of illegitimacy in a convention-ridden society, by the houses of ill- 
fame carefully designed to give metropolitan young gentlemen the 
sensation of dangerous adventure, by the fashionable division of the 
nation’s womenfolk into those to be worshipped and those to be 
despised. Only Mr. James Mason, in a full-blooded performance, 
suggests that sinister social forces may be at work. Miss Calvert as 
“Fanny ” and Mr Wilfrid Lawson as “ Chunks” remain simple and 
friendly souls who display no knowledge of the nature of the society 
in which they move, and Mr. Stewart Granger, a lively, personable 
actor, makes little effort to gear his twentieth-century manner to his 
nineteenth-century surroundings. The settings are convincing, 
though one occasionally feels that late Victorian England cannot 
have consisted solely of drawing-rooms, eating-houses, pubs and 
country mansions. It is not the purpose of this film to remind us 
that somewhere were to be found men at work. Yet what a flood 
of exciting productions are waiting to be made on nineteenth-century 
industrial progress. Anthony Asquith has directed with 
intelligence and good taste, and within the limitations mentioned 
above he has created his characters with sensitivity. Fanny by 
Gaslight is first-rate entertainment, but with a little more courage it 
might also have been a stimulating historical document. 

In The Impostor Julien Duvivier and Jean Gabin attempt to 
recapture some of the bitter-sweet flavour of their French film- 
making. They start well, but director and actor soon find them- 
selves dancing to a familiar Hollywood tune. Jean Gabin begins as 
a fugitive from the gallows and dies as an unnecessarily reckless 
hero destroying a Nazi machine-gun nest. In the first phase he is 
credible and intelligent; in the second much more stupid than 
admirers of former Gabin roles will ever accept. The first half of 
the film has moments of orig‘nality. Gabin escapes from the death- 
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cell during a Nazi air-raid on collapsing France, steals the identity 
papers of a dead French soldier and travels to French Equatorial 
Africa in the service of de Gaulle, his cynicism and self-seeking 
finally disappearing in face of the devotion of his comrades. The 
journeys through France and through the African jungles are well 
done. Dialogue is reduced to a minimum and the music and sound 
effects skilfully create an authentic atmosphere. Dust and humid 
heat are a composite creation of camera and microphone. The 
early continuity is lively, dramatic and supremely logical ; no time 
is wasted with the more tedious conventions of visual transition. 
Higher and Higher is a medium for the screen debut of Frank 
Sinatra, whose powers as a crooner have produced American 
demonstrations of mass hysteria comparable with those which 
attended the public appearances of the late Rudolph Valentino. It 
was scarcely to be expected that Mr. Sinatra would seem adequately 
remarkable on the screen, but it can safely be said that his singing 
is well above average in its genre and that he has a pleasant screen 
manner with a tendency to laugh at himself which may help him 
become an actor as well as a singer. He has a gaunt and sensitive 
face and a curious dignity. Higher and Higher contains better 
comedy and acting than most vehicles of its kind. Leon Errol 
appears too rarely in feature films. His two-reel comedies, full of 
well-worn gestures and predictable grimaces have never ceased to 
delight me. Dooley Wilson is also in the cast, but he is forbidden 
an opportunity to repeat his remarkable performance as the cabaret 
singer of Casablanca. The success of that film (perhaps the -most 
polished piece of entertainment which has been produced during 
the war) was in no small measure due to Mr. Wilson. Yet he has 
never since been similarly used. Hollywood is often as remarkable 
for its blindness to obvious facts as for its sensitivity to illusions. 
. EpGar ANSTEY. 


THE BATTLESHIPS 


(From a cycle of poems entitled “Spring in Leningrad.”) 


THERE, where the Neva’s by grey granite overhung, 
morosely manacled to shore 

there stand 

like to two songs, unfinished though begun, 

two uncompleted Men of War. 


Silenced the sound of metal, and no work now stirs, 
yet in their lifeless contours there still lives 

the long curve of their bows, which, as it were, 

an air of wingéd onward-striving gives. 


The steel breast straining out to sea 

is adamantly fettered to the shore 
and no tattoo at eve can sounded be 
by sailor vying with the tempest’s roar. 


The wind-swept rigging flapping wistfully, 

the ship’s sides chafing at their shallowness— 
how piercingly it’s all reminding me 

of all our own begun. but uncompleted happiness! 


But down the Spring-lit riverside afar 

a group of Baltic sailor-boys go by 

sniffing the salt sea-air, the smoke, the tar, 
clenching their stubborn fists determinedly. 


No yearning thoughts can weigh them down with pain, 
no fire restrain the ardour of their feet. 

They seek to build all battleships again, 

all uncompleted singing to complete. 


No-matter what the wounds they may be bearing, 

nothing can their bold spirits daunt or curb. 

We live through storms, we live through tempests searing, 
but life returns, new cranes will soon be rearing, 

fortune soon out to sea our ships be steering. 

Their course lies West. 

May nothing it disturb. ; 


MarGarITA ALIGER (1942 
(Stalin Prize Winner 1943) 


(Transl. from the Russian by Alan Moray Williams). 
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LETTERS TO 


THE CONTRASTS OF AMERICA 


Harold this a number of 


Sir,—Mr. 
interesting questions, some of which are unanswerable, but the common 


Nicolson’s article on subject raises 


in thinking of the United 
are largety descended from 


Englishmen 
Its citizens 


mistake of States is the sup- 
position that British stock. I 
think that it is true that not more than § per cent. of them are British 
in origin. I recall one of them who 1 once met there who told me 
that his grandparents were British. On my enquiry where they came 


from, he replied “ Hamburg.” For a large number of Americans think 
of Europe and Great Britain as interchangeable terms. Mr. Nicolson 
is right in saying that we look out on life differently. The American 


is forward-looking, whi'e the British have their roots in the past. The 
Americans value size and material progress ; we value more the spiritual 
qualities that are part of a long heritage. 

The vital question, however, what the future holds for world 
civilisation in the American outlook. Ten days ago I had the privilege 
of meeting some twenty Army officers who had come from widely different 
parts of the United States, and we had a frank and long conversation on 
the difference in the horizon of the two countries. They were all gifted, 
intelligent men, and they had been long enough in this country to have 
formed some definite conclusions about it. They greatly admired (some- 
times mistakenly) some of what they believed were our national charac- 
teristics, but they firmly believed that there was little similarity in the 
national viewpoint of the two nations. Out of our conversations the 
following views emerged: (1) That Mr. Roosevelt would not again be 
elected as President ; (2) that the United States was so dominated by 
material prosperity at the present time that it wdas in real danger of 
losing its soul ; (3) that a Labour upheaval that might be very dangerous 


is 


for world peace would come as an aftermath of this war; (4) that the 
domination of Jewish influences in the United States was very real 


and almost wholly evil ; (5) that the United States was :argely controlled 
by “big business,” which was exploiting the poorer citizen for its own 
advantage ; (6) that they looked to Great Britain to preserve the world’s 
spiritual heritage, which they had largely lost ; (7) that there was a real 
danger when the war was over they would again adopt an isolationist 
policy. 

Nothing is more dangerous than to try to sum up the opinions of 
# continent that is almost as large as Europe and nearly as varied in its 
population, but it was interesting to find that there was general acceptance 
of the foregoing conclusions among these men I spoke to. We must 
endeavour to preserve the unquestioned idealism of many American 
citizens, which is none the less sometimes evanescent, by the tenacity of 
purpose by which we may make our own contribution to future world 
peace.—Yours sincerely, ANGUS WATSON. 

Whitewell, Adderstone Crescent, Newcastle-on-T yne, 2. 


POLISH ANTI-SEMITISM 


“ 


Sir,—I am sorry that “ Janus” seems to have listened only to those in- 
formants who have been busily spreading the suggestion that allegations 
of anti-Semitism in the Polish Fofces have, been exaggerated. Having 
talked personally with large numbers of the victims, I fear that this is 
not so; but if it is so, it surely makes much simpler the administrative 
problem of transferring to our Forces those who wish to be transferred. 
The opponents of further transfers cannot have it both ways: they cannot 
say that only a few Jews are unhappy or maltreated in the Polish Forces 
and that, if further transfers were made possible, military arrangements 
would be upset because such large numbers of Jews would hasten to 
escape from their misery. 

“Janus” says that it is “arguable” whether those who deserted had 
cause to do so. The British and Polish Governments thought that they 
had, and negotiated the transfer of 200 of them, without punishment.* Only 
600 remain to be dealt with ; a couple of dozen, meanwhile, are suffering 
imprisonment for taking the same step which the British and Polish 
Governments had lately, by implication, condoned in the case of the 200. 

It is not enough to “stamp out open anti-Semitism” in the Polish 
Army. It remains latent, and its practitioners threaten sotto voce that it 
will become open again as soon as the invasion of Europe starts and 
there are no humanitarian British busybodies within earshot. 


Many of the 200 who were transferred are already in British combatant 
units—free, happy, and efficient fighters in the cause of the United 
Nations. THOMAS DRIBERG. 


House of Commons. 
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THE EDITOR 


THE MACHINE AND THE MIND 


Sir,—Mr. Keachie’s letter in your issue of April 28th is, I think, more 
alarming than reassuring if his point of view is at all shared by the 
managers of our engineering industries, whose apprenticeship schemes he 
describes with such enthusiasm. “Apprentice engineers are,” he says, 
“being educationally encouraged, practically and technically, in their 
work with time off for day and evening classes, lectures in the factory, 
&c.,” but he makes no reference to any plans for their general education, 
which appears to be ignored. The products of such “ educational ” train- 
ing will, of course, be totally unfitted by it to play any intelligent part in 
the shaping of the things to come after this war ; either in industry itself 
or in the larger world outside. ; 

The relationship between employer and employee must either develop 
on more co-operative lines or become more and more strained, and one 
cannot expect intelligent co-operation and understanding of the problems 
and difficulties of management from men who have had no general educa- 
tion. Very few officers in the army would, I think, today dispute that it 
pays in every way to spend time on the general education of the soldiers, 
It is to be hoped, therefore, that firms will learn this lesson from the 
army’s experience, and that they will not only give their full support to 
the Young Peoples’ Colleges, when they are established, but will also 
initiate their own educational schemes, for adults as well as adolescents, 
without delay.—Yours, R. A. C. Rapcuirre, © 


EXTENSION OF LEGAL AID 


S1rR,—A learned artic’e by Mr. E. J. Cohn in the last two issues of the 
Law Quarterly Review raises again the question of adequate provision of 
Jegal aid for persons of modest means. My society desires to associate 
itself with Mr. Cohn’s statement that: 

“ Legal aid is a service which the modern State owes to its citizens 





as a matter of principle. It is a part of that protection of the 
citizen’s individuality which can be claimed by those citizens 
too weak to protect themselves. The law is made for the 


protection of all citizens, peor and rich alike. It is, therefore, the 
duty of the State to make its machinery work alike for the rich and 
the poor.” 

It is, unfortunately, well known that the existing “ poor persons’ pro- 
cedure ” is inadequate to meet the needs of the poor litigants, in spite 
of the devoted work of Mr. Hassard-Short ; and that the difficulties of 
the Bentham Committee and others who run poor man’s lawyers have 
greatly increased in recent years, so that they are quite unable to fill 
the ro'e they would wish to fill. My society has prepared some interim 
proposals for the better provision of legal aid to all citizens as a matter 
of right, not charity. But the subject is so complex, and many 
differences of opinion may arise on it, that my society has decided to 
ask the Government to appoint a Royal Commission to inquire into and 
report on this subject on the. broadest possible iines. The last official 
inquiry into this problem was in 1928, but conditions have changed since 
then, as also have ideas as to the State’s duties. 

It is important that any Commission which may be set up to inquire 
into this problem should take evidence not only from professional bodies, 
who might be satisfied with very slight improvements, but from all 
sections of the public, particularly including the Labour, Trade Union 
and Co-operative Movements, the Charity Organisation Society, Councils 
of Social Service and other non-legal bodies who have practical experience 
of how the present provisions press hardly on the majority of the 
popu’ation and amount to a denial of justice—Yours, &c., 

STEPHEN Murray, Hon. Secretary. 

Haldane Society, 4 Paper Buildings, Temple, E.C. 4. 


“DE VALERA’S LAST CHANCE” 


Sir.—In your issue of April 28th, in his article on Mr. de Valera, Viscount 
Castlereagh referred to the inhabitants of Northern Ireland as “ Ulster 
Scots.” which I take leave to suggest is an unfortunate misnomer. That 
the Ulster people do not belong to Scotland is literally true, from the 
point of view of residence and geography, and if they are not Irish to 
what nation can they claim to belong? Or are they to be nationally 
“nameless,” like Wordsworth’s littl umremembered acts. If birth, 
upbringing, and residence of his family in the country for generations 
entitle a man to be an Irishman, Ulsterman, or Northern Irishman, why 
bring in the word “ Scots” as an appendage to “ Ulster” ? I happen to 
be a Northern Irishman by birth and bringing up, and I beg to decline 
the compliment of. being termed an “ Ulster-Scot,” although, like St. 
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Peter, my speech betrayeth me, and I have been charged with being a 
Scot by men from that country, which soft impeachment I always politely 
deprecate, while thanking them for the implied compliment and stating 
that, if I were not an Irishman I would not mind being a Scot, which I 
am afraid they look upon as an effort of humour, not of tact. 

It occurs to me that a case in point is the family of the great Mr. Glad- 
stone which originally hailed from Scotland, they having in view no doubt 
the “finest prospect,” described by Dr. Johnson with malicious artfulness 
as appealing to the folk of the Northern country, but who would have 
taken the liberty of terming Mr. Gladstone an English Scot, although, 
having been born in a certain city, he might reasonably be looked upon 
as belonging to the “ Liverpool Scottish.” May I say that I, as an Ulster 
Loyalist, have no sympathy with Mr. de Valera and all that he stands 
for—Yours faithfully, W. J. McComsBe. 

g Craven Hill, W. 2. 


Sirn—In his article under this heading in your issue for April 28th 
Viscount Castlereagh seems to assume Northern Ireland to be “an 
jntegral portion of Great Britain.” We would be glad to know how he 
explains the absence of conscription for the British forces within this 
“integral portion,” and why, for security reasons, there shou'd be at the 
moment a travel ban between it and the kingdom of which it is assumed 
tc be an integer? It would also be interesting to know why, in an era 
of Total warfare and air-borne armies, a permanent political schism in an 
sland on Britain’s ocean flank should contribute to the security of Britain? 
Or has Viscount Castlereagh information about the future of Europe that 
is hidden from the rest of us?—Yours faithfully, DENIS IRELAND. 
Ulster Union Club, Belfast. 


THE NEWCASTLE IRREGULARITIES 
$ir,—In your comments on the irregularities which have been revealed 
on the work of the Newcastle-on-Tyne City Council you refer to a 
slackness in the Council’s administration which ought not to be tolerated 
and to the need for more vigilance in local government. You also truly 
state that Newcastle is not the only home of irregularities. 

In view of these facts, is it not time that local government e!ectors 
had their voting privileges restored to them? They have no vote at 
present, and under the Local Elections (Temporary Provisions) Act, 1939, 
any casual vacancies on local councils are filled by the councillors them- 
selves. This is altogether wrong, and we can imagine what comments 
Mr. Gladstone would have made on the subject if he had been in 
possession of these facts when he made his last speech in the House 
of Commons on the Local Government Bill on March Ist, 1894. 

Recently there were two casual vacancies in the Chislehurst and Sidcup 
Council, for which six candidates were nominated. One of the coun- 
cillors suggested that each candidate should address the Council for about 
two minutes, but that suggestion was turned down by a large majority. 
The councillors themselves then voted for and elected two of the 
candidates. 

This undemocratic method, whereby ratepzyers have no voice whatever 
in the selection of their representatives, is causing great dissatisfaction 
throughout the country, and there is no adequate reason whatever why 
local ‘government e'ectors should continue to be disfranchised. The 
present system is just asking for irregularites and sull higher rates.— 
Yours, &c., P. A. SHAW. 

Highfield, Upperton Road, Sidcup, Kent. 


FINDING THE TEACHERS 


Sirn—You comment on the light way the Government caper about. . Sixty 
thousand new teachers wanted next year—and you ask what provision is 
made? None: on the contrary, all students are shut out of the universities 
except students of natural science—no literature, no language, no arts, 
not even music. You might have added that the sgpient Bill begins 
reform at the top, when it can only begin at the bottom. There is 
time to remedy this, and perhaps they will listen to The Spectator—I am, 
yours faithfully, W. H. D. Rouse. 
Histon Manor, Cambs. 


ADVICE TO FARMERS 


Sirn—Did Mr. Howard's schoo!boy learn from his Italian prisoner how 
to make a basket out of the b:amnble (for that is what the word rubea 
means)? This is a problem which has perplexed many students. How 
would the weaving be done? Would not the basket be very prickly, 
brittle, or fragile? What could it be used for? For me the problem 
was solved some years ago when I was living on the edge of a common 
in Berkshire, and my nearest neighbours were the gypsies, with whom 
I made friends.. One winter’s day a gypsy brought me a basket she 
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had made out of the bramble: she had cut the thicker shoots into 
lengths of about one inch, stuck something sharp down the pith, and 
had strung these lengths together on string or wire. The basket had 
all the defects one would expect, and would have fallen to bits if 
anything had been put into it. In answer to the question, What were 
these baskets made for?, she replied: “Oh, we don’t make them for 
anything—just to fill in the time when the weather keeps us in”: 
frigidus agricolam si quando continet imber. A very ancient hobby.— 
Yours truly, M. L. JAcks. 
15 Norham Gardens, Oxford. 


VERGIL’S BASKETS 


Sirn,—In The Spectator of April 28th you publish a letter from a 
correspondent containing a quotation from Book I of Vergil’s: Georgics. 
Vergil recommends basket-making as an employment for odd times on 
the farm, and he says that they should be made of bramble or, perhaps 
we should translate, raspberry boughs. Vergil generally knows what 
he is talking about in rustic matters, but in peint of fact has anybody now 
living ever tried making baskets of either? Professional basket-makers 
mostly use half a dozen different varieties of the Genus Salix, and 
maintain that good baskets can only be made with osiers and willow 
withes. In the years before the war the industry appears to have been 
on the decline, not only in this country, but also in the Netherlands 
and Belgium. Baskets are now diflicult to get and very expensive. 
Leaving raspberries out of account for the moment, we must admit 
that blackberry bushes are all too common in this country. Can any 
of your readers throw any light on methods of using their long trailing 
boughs for basket-making? And how do you get rid of the thorns?— 
Yours faithfully, EvELYN HOoweELL. 
Fouracre, Staplehurst, Kent. 


SCREEDS OF LATIN 


S1R,—It may be that John Leech (fi. 1620) would support Mr. Gilchrist 
in the view that Scottish scholars did not get all their latinity “in 
Scotland ”: 
Scotus ubique latet, nunquam vestigia figit, 
° Perque soli longas it pelagique vias ; 
Hinc mores Gallique refert Flandrique et Iberi, 
Brittonis et Cimbri, Teutonis artque Itali. 


No doubt travels in France contributed to the Renaissance elegance 
of Buchanan’s verses, and to his rather blown renown. May an English- 
man submit that the Latin poet of Scoiland is Arthur Johnston (d. 1641)? 

At all events, he writes as if he meant it, and in choice Latin, about 
salmon-fishing on Sunday: 

Salmo meis hodie salit et lascivit in undis, 
Cras fugiens supero figit in amne larem. 
The airs of St. Andrew’s: 
Sacra tamen Musis urbs es Phoebique ministris 
Nec maior meritis est honor ille tuis, 
Lumine te blando Muras quae diligit Eos 
Adspicit, et roseis molliter afflat equis. 
—Yours faithfully, 
The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


W. A. THORPE. 


Sir,—I am sorry that some of your readers are indignant about what I 
said of the knowledge of Latin in Scotland. But I also said there were a 
few exceptions ; and I admit that Timor mortis conturbat me of Dunbar’s 
Lament could hardly be bettered in any other language. The quotations 
to which Mr. Wynne refers remind me of Tennyson’s 


“ 


. the past will always win 
A glory from its being past.” 


It is Mr. Wynne’s opinion that without Latin and Greek no European 
is educated. In that case, I must say that the Scots are a nation of ignorant 
barbarians. ; 

We are all agreed that the literature of Greece and Rome is precious. 
But so is that of many other countries and we can’t learn every language. It 
is as if a man learned to be a bricklayer, and then a carpenter, a plumber, 
a slater, &c., &c. By that time he would have gone to his last home. I 
sent my son to one of the best of the Edinburgh public schools. After 
two years I discovered that his progress in Latin was on a par with my 
own. I therefore saw the rector and told him that in my youth I had 
been taught Latin for six years and had learned nothing. “Ah, yes,” 
replied the rector, in the style that Mr. Churchill has made familiar, “it 
is astonishing how many years a boy can learn Latin and how little he 
knows at the end of it.”—Yours faithfully, J. G. Gitcnrist. 

Kerse, Lesmahagow, Lanarkshire. 
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Sir,—I see that the Rev. W. E. Wynne veniures the opinion that “ without 
Latin and Greek no European is educated.” I would also venture the 
opinion that this is quite an out-moded concept belonging to the eighteenth 
century. In the twentieth century, an educated man must have a work- 
ing knowledge of physics, chemistry, and biology, instead of Latin and 
Greek, for Virgil and Horace, Homer and Plato can be read in translation ; 
but science requires far greater mental development than an acquaint- 
ance with dead languages.—Yours truly, CHAS. LEHMANN. 
The Ridge, Coleman’s Hatch, Nr. Tunbridge Wells. 


THE UNHARVESTED THAMES 


S1r,—Re above in The Spectator of April 21st, I would like to say that 
the British Government took over the elver fishing station at Epney on 
the Severn four years ago, and quantities of elvers have been supplied 
to suitable waters in England. The Norfolk Fishery Board purchased 
420,000 last year on behalf of the owners of eel fisheries in this district, 
and I expect a consignment of 780,000 tomorrow. I do not know what 
is meant by their returning after “not so many days,” as eels live and 
grow in fresh water for four to six years before they are ready to go 
down to the sea, and it is mainly on their downward journey that they 
are caught for food. It is not the pocrer classes that buy eels in this 
country, as they now fetch from 4s. to 5s. per lb.—Yours faithfully, 
A. J. Rupp. 
Norfolk Fishery Board, 10 Redwell Street, Norwich. 


RESTITUTION 


Sir,—It is to be feared that the doctrine that no restitution can be made 
to the victor by the vanquished is already accepted in certain quarters as 
axiomatic. It would be interesting to hear openly declared what objection 
there can be to those debts, which Britain has incurred to India and other 
governments who were formerly our debtors, being secured on the German 
Customs and Railways. Loans to China and Chinese debts were success- 
fully secured by this method and it is difficult to see why it should be 
less applicable to Germany. 

Again, it is palpably absurd that a State with natural resources like 
Siam, which placed those resources at the service of our enemies, should 
remain in undiminished enjoyment of them. If that policy is approved 
let it be clearly recognised for what it is, a policy of appeasement. It 
will seem fantastic in Malay eyes—that the Siamese who betrayed our 
friendship should suffer less severely than the Malays, whom we claimed 
to protect, from the consequences of the war. Our economy would suffer 
no harm if some of the produce of Siamese teak forests, rice fields, and 
tin mines were required as indemnity. The Isthmus of Kra should cer- 
tainly be incorporated in Malaya, and Singora and Patani (populated 
mainly by Malaya), if ceded to Britain would give us a valuable base and 
window on the Gulf of Siam.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

E. 1a M. STOWELL. 

The Globe Hotel, Cockermouth, Cumberland. 


DOMESTIC SERVICE 


Sir,—The question raised in your columns about “ the directing of labour 
into domestic service after the war” touches upon the whole outlook of 
the future life in England. Men and women must not exchange the slavery 
of capitalism for the slavery of any form of dictatorship. 

If any form of service for our country is repulsive, the future method 
of government must not be to dragoon unwilling slaves into it. The 
method must be either to modify its bad features or add other attractive 
features to it so that people will voluntarily choose—and it must be made 
more and more attractive until a sufficient percentage regularly and 
voluntarily choose it. Working as I have done for many years in hospital 
administration, I have always found it more difficult to get kitchen staff 
than either medical or nursing staff. I found the best solution was not 
to bribe lower-class people with higher wages, but to raise the cooking 
staff to their rightful position. A woman who can cook is a born artist 
and nature’s finest product, whereas a nurse can be hewn out of the 
rough, so long as it is honestly good stuff. 

A cooking sister is therefore, to me, a person of higher status than 
either a doctor or a nursing sister! In the famous picture even the dining 
cardinals rose to drink to the health of “The Chef”! When I create a 
“high status” I get high-class volunteers to fill it! I invite the cook 
and the home-making domestic to tea with me on social occasions rather 
than the nurse or the tutor! —Yours, &c., JOSIAH OLDFIELD. 

8 Harley Street, London, W. 1. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


It is a proverbial creed that April showers make May flowers ; but after 
one of the least showery of remembered Aprils, May flowers have opened 
in more than normal profusion. Every flowering thing seems to have 
excelled itself, especially in my neighbourhood the pears and currants. 
Last autumn I put in some small currant cuttings, and today the three 
or four inches that are above the surface are tasseled with blossom, an 
almost ludicrous spectacle. The spring has not been so forward as was 
at one time feared ; but the May blossom, which sometimes, like the 
Mayfly, dawdles till June, opened a few petals in April, and both pear 
and plum flowers had visibly set when May entered. With me, it was 
necessary to put a storey on to one of the beehives, so many and busy 
were the swarm. Weeks ago a Louise Bonne pear tree was as noisy 
as any lime tree in June with the “murmuring of innumerable bees,” 
a very rare chorus at such a date. Not flower only is profuse. Some 
of the autumn-sown grain crops, both oats and wheat, have become such 
bushy, well-tillered plants that they have quite filled the corridors between 
the drills. There is many a slip—but we can at least feel that the 
“conditions precedent” to much fruit, much grain have been graciously 
accorded by our ignorantly criticised climate. 


Noisy Signals 

It was the experience of a relation of mine who had a strange passion 
for punt-gunning, a sport he pursued chiefly to the North of Ireland, that 
as soon as his gun, his cannon, was fired, the gulls, especially the black- 
backed, used to flock to the place, and they would at once fall upon 
any wounded duck. A more pleasing gull obeys a less resounding signal 
in order to fall on as unlamented quarry: the black-headed gull, the 
species that especially favours London and its neighbourhood, at once 
assemble on certain fields (about twenty miles north of London) when 
the noisy tractor begins to rumble, and behind it they fall in, devouring 
every grub that is exposed. So eager are they that fear of man and 
his machines are quite eliminated. I know of one instance in which a 
gull was ploughed under, so close it followed, and it would have been 
buried alive had not the ploughman seen the white points of the wings 
on his next round. Wonted sounds lose their terror. On a Berkshire 
rifle-shooting range I have seen pheasants walk under the bullets while 
the young marksmen, greatly tempted by the live targets, were practising. 


An Appropriate Date 

Was it by an accident or from a sense of fitness that a demonstration 
of cultivation under cloches (at Chertsey, Surrey) was held on May 12th 
and 13th, which are the name-days of two of the three “Ice Saints” 
whose ill-reputation is spread all over Europe? Tomatoes, beans, peas, 
cucumbers and sweet corn are some of the vegetables whose cultivation 
under portable glass was demonstrated. 


Failure of the Water Supply 


The comparative failure of the water supply has curiously affected life 
in some of the rivers. For some reason, possibly the accumulation of 
mud banks, which are detested by fish, the fish, at any rate the fine 
fish, have refused to ascend the stream. In one case they do not now 
approach within three-quarters of a mile a mill which was once a very 
favourite haunt. The trout seemed desirous of ascending yet higher. In 
some of the chalk streams, notably those that spring from the: Chilterns, 
the upper reaches may totally disappear as the water-level in the chalk 
lowers. In old days, indeed as little as twenty years ago, the millers used 
to send a horse and harrow down the stream to clear the mud and excess 
of weed. Some of the oldest of those mills are again in operation ; and 
it will be a good thing for the rivers, as well as the locality, if their 
revival means a néw lease of life. 


In My Garden 


The organisers of an experimental farm in my neighbourhood have 
spent £6 an ounce for the seed of certain bush tomatoes, which are the 
present rage, and they promise well. The seed even of more ordinary 
sorts is only less dear. This high price suggests the value of saving 
seed. Some that my household have saved—by pure accident—suggests 
a method of saving that is not usually practised. A very: small pumpkin 
was left on a kitchen shelf and cut open, “merely for wantonness,” in 
mid-April. It was at once seen that nearly all the seeds had germinated 
vigorously. They were planted out in a cold greenhouse, and are already 
good little plants ready for a second transplantation out of doors. 

W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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men and women 
alive to-day owe much of 
their success in life to the teach- 
ing of their Governesses. 


There are many 
who 


How many know what has become 
of them? 


When in need they come to us, but we cannot 


help them without the support of their past 
Pupils and Employers. 


GOVERNESSES’ 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 


VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 





S.W.1. 





























YOUR WILL 


thought of the anxiety which may be 
to your dependants if for any reason your 
affairs have not been satisfactorily arranged ? 


Have you 
caused 


In these when life is so uncertain, the 
advisability of appointing a corporation rather than 
an individual as the Executor of your Will or in the 
capacity of Trustee needs littke emphasis. By so 
doing, continuity is preserved and you are assured 
of efficient administration. 


days 


Full details can be obtained, whether you are a 
customer of Lloyds Bank Limited or not, from any 
Branch or from its Executor and Trustee Offices at 


Ewhurst Place, Ewhurst (near Guildford), 
Surrey, 39 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2, 
5 Albemarle Street, W.1, Birmingham, 
Bournemouth, Bristol, Exeter, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Neath (Glamorgan) and 
Newcastle upon Tyne. 





LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 





Head Office: 71 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 
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Conserving the 


Food Value of our Milk 





INGREDIENTS OF MILK CHOCOLATE 
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MILK CHOCOLATE 
PRODUCED 











M"™ Chocolate is a convenient medium for carrying, 
storing and conserving milk, but there is much more 
to it than that. . . Fresh dairy milk consists of two elements 
—water, which averages 874°, and ‘ milk solids’ (fats, 
protein and milk sugar), which contain calcium, phosphorus 
and Vitamin D and which constitute the whole food value 
of the milk. As the chart shows, Cadbury’s Milk Chocolate 
retains all the milk solids of all the milk used, and only 
the water is eliminated. 


Cadbury means Quality | 


RAIL TRANSPORT 
is “Half the Rattle” 





SPECIAL 
TRAINS 
are run by 

the Railways 
every month 
0.0.M.S. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Angry Common Sense 


44: A Contemporary Memoir Upon Human Behaviour 
By H. G. Wells. 





"42 to 
during the Crisis of the World Revolution. 


(Secker and Warburg. £2 2s.) 
Tue thesis of Mr. Wells’s book is (a) “ that the world is now one, 
(b) that there has been so enormous a release of mechanical power 
in the world that only a world control of it can save our species 
from destroying itself, and (c) that any practical excuse for the two- 
class social organisation of master and man has ceased.” 

With this thesis, although point (c) needs clarification, few intel- 
ligent people, not being rogues, would disagree. Nevertheless, all 
the intelligent mice agreed that the cat should be belled. They also 
agreed that there were many wise things that could be done. Mr. 
Wells, of course, sees this difficulty. His solution is knowledge: 
“ Knowledge or extinction. There is no other choice for men.” 
Obviously this knowledge is not yet acquired and, if it were acquired, 
could not be condensed into 200 pages. Mr. Wells therefore 
(i). suggests, positively, the directions in which knowledge should be 
acquired, and (ii) shows, negatively, that our destinies are at present 
largely in the hands either of clever rogues or of honest fools who have 
not yet tumbled to the first of the two conclusions reached by the 
intelligent mice. The negative sections of the book are amusing, 
over-petulant and sometimes a little cruel. Cruelty, as Mr. Wells 
himself points out, is no cure for stupidity and will not take us 
far, even against rogues. 

The positive side of the book demands far more consideration 
than is possible within the limits set (unnecessarily) by the Paper 
Control to serious reviewing. Hence I must leave out compliments 
and say only that Mr. Wells has done in the past mere than any 
man living to liberate my own mind. What he has done for me, 
he has done also for many thousands of others. He would thus 
want all of us to judge him by the standards which he has taught 
us. By these standards Mr. Wells’s doctoral dissertation—included 
as a long appendix to the book—is outside my range. My one 
comment would be that this dissertation restates, in a different 
setting and new language, some of the conclusions with regard to 
human personality reached by the great Christian mystics (and, I 
should guess, by the great Buddhist mystics). 

When Mr. Wells generalises about the course of history since 
the Periclean age, I feel more competent to judge him. I must say 
that he seems to me to fall short of the dispassionate submission to 
the authority of ascertainable fact which is the proper mark of 
scientific work. Consider this summary of “social reality” in the 
fifteenth century. “ Dirt, mutual contempt, smothered resentments 
and cringing acquiescences. This reeking slum of human 
indignity is lit up by the flattering brightness of the subservient 
chronicler and the blazons of heraldry, and it is only when we 
subject them to a closer scrutiny that we are able to grasp the 
squalid facts of human life during that period.” 


NEW FABER BOOKS 


Race and Politics in Kenya 
ELSPETH HUXLEY & MARGERY PERHAM 


A fascinating hammer-and-tongs controversy between the two authors which 
throws much light on race relations, colonial versus imperial government and 
colonial questions in general 126 


Irish Public Opinion R. B. McDOWELL. 


A study of some of the most important years in Ireland's history, during which 
was formulated a demand for independence from Westminster, and later the idea 
of Dominion status and the Eire of to-day. 21/- 


Thoughts on War LIDDELL HART 


A strikingly comprehensive, if not complete, treatise on the nature, conduct and 
operations of war by Britain's foremost military critic. Based on a record of reflec- 
tions and conclusions kept during the many years during which he has studied 
and explored the subject. 1s - 








Ways and Means of Rebuilding 


A report of the London Conference of 1943. Concerned with repercussions of the 
national policy of full employment on housing, building and town and country 
planning 86 


Edited by DONALO TYERMAN. 
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Are all chroniclers “subservient”? Is our knowledge of social] 
history derived wholly or even mainly from chronicles? Mr. Wells 
himself uses, though to exaggerated effect, two good histories of 
costume. He might get a clearer view of the relation of the Black 
Death to social change if he were more familiar with the patient 
work on manorial records done by the professional historians of 
whom he is so contemptuous. If~he knew more of the ascertain. 
able facts about mediaeval institutions, he would not deride them 
under the later term “feudal system.” In the early part of the war 
Mr. Wells and some of his friends set out to draw up a declaration 
of the rights of man. They formed a committee which included 
neither a historian nor a political philosopher. Hence they wasted, 
unscientifically, a great deal of time in going over old ground; 
finally they produced a document which eludes most of the awkward 
questions about natural rights. The Middle Ages could not deal 
with a Gilles de Rais any more sensibly than we have been able to 
deal with a Hitler, gr, for that matter, with a Zaharoff, but scores 
of young masters of arts at Oxford in the fifteenth century would 
have known more than Mr. Wells’ committee men about human 
rights and the rule of law. 

Mr. Wells’s book is dedicated to the memory of John Ball. William 
Morris, who, like Mr. Wells, wanted an end of the “ master and man” 
relationship, also wrote a book about John Ball. In his book Morris 
described the social environment of the fifteenth century. Morris 
understood no less than Mr. Wells the significance of the preaching 
of John Ball, but he realised something which Mr. Wells has over- 
looked. Where Mr. Wells notices only squalor, Morris observed 
high and widely diffused standards of craftsmanship and _ inferred 
that the common man still shared in the pleasure of artistic creation, 
I have had under my care for twenty years and more a fairly large 
building of the fifteenth century not by any means intended for the 
comforts of the rich. I am sure that Morris was right “in so far 
forth.” I am sure that, in many respects, the social environment of 
the fifteenth century made for human happiness more directly than 
Mr. Wells imagines. Human happiness is perhaps too elusive t 
be included under the category of “ ascertainable facts,” but a science 
of man—and Mr. Wells rightly wants nothing less—cannot just 
ignore half the evidence for a whole century of recorded history. 

Here, although I have reached only page 30, I must leave Mr, 
Wells’s argument. I would add one complaint. This book is priced, 
deliberately, at two guineas. Mr. Wells, angry, not always scientific, 
and at times a little rattled, is more worth reading than anyone else 
now writing. The most important cross-section of English life is 
to be found today among junior officers and men in the armed forces ; 
these men, all of them young, have intervals of time in which they 
can do a good deal of reading. Only the B.B.C. thinks them half. 
wits ; but how many of them can pay two guineas for a book? 

E. L. Woopwarp. 


Patterns of Power 

The Poisoned Crown. By Hugh Kingsmill. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
9s.) 

Tuts book sets out to do two things: to show that power corrupts 
and to trace the rise of tyranny since Rousseau’s diversion of man’s 
thoughts from God to himself. These two tasks are approached 
in inverse order. A lengthy introduction, handsomely _ illustrated 
with portraits of Rousseau, Napoleon, Byron, Heine, Baizac, 
Dostoievsky, Nietzsche, H. G. Wells, Charlie Chaplin and Hitler, 
discusses the disintegration produced by accepting man as the 
measure ; while the main part of the book starts off with a brief 
biography of Queen Elizabeth. A startling transition? Ah, the 
author replies, but since the system of Rousseau and his heirs has 
now worked itself out to a reductio ad absurdum the moment is 
opportune for a general demonstration of “ the barren results of 
action and the destructive effects. of power.” 

No one, then, can accuse Mr. Kingsmill of choosing a small canvas 
or a trivial subiect. But his readers may perhaps be excused for 
wishing, as they are hurried along from Balzac to Essex and from 
Arminius to Seward, that he had done a little more of the work for 
them. What conclusion are we to extract from his four brisk, bright 
biographies? Not, as the introduction might lead us to expect, 
that the autocrats who preceded the age of reason were less 
objectionable than those who followed; nor that they found more 
obstacles in their way: we cannot well prefer Cromwell to Lincoln, 
nor does the reign of Napoleon make us hanker for that of Louis 
XIV. Still, if an author wishes to drop the thread of the first part 
of his book to pick up another in the second, that is his affair: the 
question is how neatly the second unwinds. 
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DEMOCRATIC. 
PARTY POLICY 


Issued from 4 Dean's Yard, Westminster, $.W.1. 


Simplify taxation by taxation at source. 

Employees to share in business profits. 

School-leaving age to be raised. Teachers to be well paid. 

Limitation to be placed on excessive individual earnings and receipts, 

all tax free! 

Complete reduction of unemployment. 

Business management to be efficient. 

Workers’ holidays to be on full pay. 

pensions. 

Destruction of essentials for personal gain to cease. 

Limitation of land ownership to 2,500 acres (country) or 10 acres 

(town). 

10. National aid to hospitals. National convalescent homes. 

11. Co-ordination rail and air termini and road improvements. 

12. Fruit growing development. Conservation and enlargement of British 
Restaurant principle. 

13. State aided emigration with National Trade Exhibitions within the | 
Empire. 

14. Effective housing development. Industry encouragement by national | 
banks. 

15. Maintenance of adequate defence. Reconstitute League of Nations. 

16. ——— of third Parliamentary House to relieve Members for their 

} uties. 

17. Members of Cabinet to relinquish constituencies. 





Encouragement of initiative. 
National Trade Exhibitions. | 
National: theatres. Adequate 


Ce NOR awNe 





WRITE NOW FOR BROCHURES 
4, 5, ““1—5" Summary, 6, 8, 9. 
7d. each post free, or 4s. 10d. the Set. 


i, 2,°5, 





DEMOCRATIC PARTY MEMBERSHIP 
LIFE MEMBERSHIP £5. FULL MEMBER £1 4s. Od. p.a. 
Associate Member 12s. p.a. Supporter Member 5s. p.a, 
Junior Member 1s. p.a. 











L200 


THE past work of the Church Army during sixty years has 
brought priceless opportunities for the good work of 
the present. 








The Church Army’s future work depends largely on the 
provision of the 

Prebendary Carlile Memorial Training College, from 

which a constant stream of consecrated and trained 

men and women will go out for useful Evangelistic 

and for social work based on spiritual experience. 
£250 will provide ONE STUDY-BEDROOM for a trainee in 
the new College. 

Your gifts, larger or smaller, for the New Training College 
will be gratefully received. 

Please cross cheques Barclays a/c Church Army, payable to the 
Rev. H. H. Treacher, General Secretary and Head. 


CHURCH ARMY 


Headquarters : 
55 Bryanston Street, London, W.1 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 
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The Rebuilding of 
London after the 
Great Fire 
T. F REDDAWAY 


‘In this extremely interesting book Mr. 
Reddaway reviews one of the most magnifi- 
cent opportunities with which the inhabi- 
tants of a modern city have ever been 
confronted. . . . It will be of immense value ; 
to students of London’s history and to those 
who concern themselves with the subject 
of civil planning. It is soberly but soundly 

composed, and plentifully illustrated.’ 
PETER QUENNELL in The New Statesman 
[18s] 





JONATHAN CAPE 















































Said MR. PEEK to MR. FREAN 
“ Pray tell me what this map may mean?” 
Said MR. FREAN to MR. PEEK 
“* Vita- Weat’s playing ‘hide and seek’ ” 


It’s quite simple really. Vita-Weat is affected by the 
Government zoning scheme and is no longer obtainable 
in the North. Limited supplies are still available in the 
South, but although they are distributed with the utmost 
fairness, they often require a little ‘seeking out!’ Of 
course, Mr. Peek and Mr. Frean will be all over the map 
again as soon as the war is won. 


Vita-Weat seco. PEEK FREAN’S CRISPBREAD 


Made by Peek Frean & Co. Ltd., makers of famous biscuits 
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Queen Elizabeth, Cromwell, Napoleon, Lincoln: the last three, 
little else though they may have had in common, shared at least 
two characteristics: they all rose from relatively obscure birth and 
they all, at some time or another, allowed their personal success to 
be identufied with a puritanism, the principles of the 
Revolution, the abolition of slavery. But Queen Elizabeth? Sure'y 
if ever there was an example of that “ day-to-day cop:ng with imme- 
which is the only sort of political action that 
and nothing he can say will 
she had been 


‘ 


crusade : 


diate* problems ’ 
Mr. Kingsmill approves it was she ; 
convince me either that she would have done better i 
indifferent to her position or that she would have turned into a less 
disagreeable old lady if she had remained in private life. Indeed, 
the only way in which I can fit her into his scheme is as proof of 
the advantages of circumspect monarchs over impassioned dema- 
gogues ; not, I fear, the point he meant to make. 

The other three, even Lincoln, are less recalcitrant. Cromwell 
and Napoleon, Mr. Kingsmill would maintain, were driven into 
action by spiritual poverty: any glimmerings of higher values that 
they may have seen—he quotes Clisson and Eugénie—were soon and 
effectively obscured. Lincoln, however, though knowing the better, 
was forced by pressure of current moral and political ideas, to choose 
the worse and to embark on a war which laid the foundations of 
American imperialism and caused lasting internal bitterness. This 
is a refreshingly new estimate of Lincoln’s career. Yet, to condemn 
it it is necessary to consider alternatives. Was it really worse, or no 
better, to be an Englishman after Queen Elizabeth or Cromwell, a 
Frenchman after Napoleon, an American after Lincoln, than it was 
before or than it would have been without them? What a relief if 
we could unhesitatingly say yes! Mr. Kingsmill has no doubts: 
figs do not grow on thistles. “A ruler obsessed by power needs 
an efficient country, and there is nothing in the Code Napoleon or 
in any of Napoleon’s civil measures to suggest that his work for 
France had any aim except his own aggrandisement. .. . The France 
he created was a minutely organised bureaucracy, run with the 
strictest economy in money in order to facilitate the greatest possible 
extravagance in lives.” Alas, this is not the argument to convince 
even those most ready to yield to conviction. Indeed, it is not an 
argument at all. But where the subject is so important, the choice 
so vital—to crusade or to cultivate one’s garden, to impose or to 
make do—only the most serious arguments will serve. Reading 
Mr. Kingsmill I feel as if I were looking through a_ peculiarly 
tantalising kaleidoscope: brilliant fragments flash, patterns almost 
form, but there is never a moment at which every piece falls back 
into a single satisfying whole. LEITICE FOWLER. 


The Land of Cricket 


Cricket Country. By Edmund Blunden. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 


Books published in wartime tend to divide themselves into two 
classes, war books and nostalgic books. This book is in the latter 
class. Even Mr. Blunden has hardly ever written anything with 
more exquisitely balanced feeling in moge charmingly phrased lan- 
guage. Through the mystique of his own devotion to the cult of 
that. graceful and aristocratic god whose chief altars are found at 








Hollis €° Carter 


READY SHORTLY 


THE GOOD GORILLA 


| By ARNOLD LUNN 
Author of “The Harrovians,” “Mountain Jubilee” 

The title is taken from Renan, who wrote that 

‘under the influence of illusions, the good 

gorilla succeeded in making an astonishing moral 

effort”, and the book is an engaging blend of | 

religion, politics, and scholarship. This examina- 
tion of current cant is, in short, Arnold Lunn at | 
his provocative best. 
| 


Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
25, ASHLEY PLACE, LONDON, S.W.1_ 
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Lord’s and the Oval, but whose glory is also served on village pitches 
and greens up and down the country and even in the narrow back 
streets and asphalt playgrounds of our towns and cities, Mr. Blunden 
reveals to the reader far more than his own cricketing recollections, 
He has far more to tell than memories or criticisms of the dead Popes 
and Saints of his cult, far more than theories regarding the practice 
and worth of the cult itself Behind and through all he has to say 
shines faith in and love of a yet greater mystery—England. For that 
is what, as the title perhaps reveals, is really the subject of this book, 
And the language and thoughts of a votary of cricket seem particularly 
suited to praise and describe the subtle spirit of that strange and 
lovely country which nowadays has tended to be swallowed up in 
“ Britain.” Thank God, the Test Matches are still fought between 
“England ” and Australia ; it is “ England ” on those occasions which 
the posters inform us is “in danger,” and may the day be far off 
when we read that “ Britain” is all out for less than the necessary 
sum of runs. i 

It is curious and, I think, significant that so many poets should 
have been so strongly attracted to this national game. Mr. Blunden 
gives many of them honourable mention in his book and he even 
touches upon the kind of special problem which has always been 
productive of a certain fascination. In a historic though leisurely 
match between some Elysian XI and our earthly “Estate,” played 
rather to the rhythm of a Ballet des Champs Elysées by Gluck than 
to the applause of any ordinary crowd, in such a match what place 
in the Elysian team would Francis Thompson have occupied?’ 
Perhaps I do his shade an injustice, but I cannot but feel that he 
would have been absorbed in that communion of heroic longstops 
of whose precise individual gifts Mr. Blunden I am sure is an expert 
but kindly critic. It is such minutiae which interest the real cricket 
scholastic, and who shall say he is not justified when his devotion 
can produce such books as Cricket Country to charm and proselytise 
those amongst us to whom cricket is still “ the unknown god.” 

The game is full of virtue, and it is as well at this time that we 
should be reminded of it. Beauty, grace, dignity, a classic air, 
moderation, endurance, courage, justice itself—the true cricketer’s 
ideal is not very far removed in its different phraseology from that 
of Chaucer’s “very parfit gentil knight.” As a spectacle and as a 
game cricket is full of nobility, a nobility which is not so common 
in our lives that we can afford to neglect so potent an example of it. 

This is a beautiful book beautifully written, a contribution, as 
might have been expected from Mr. Blunden’s pen, not merely to 
cricket literature but to English literature itself. It will give great 
pleasure to many, and not least to those who are noft*cricketers. I 
had all but advised those foreigners now in our midst and desirous 
of a better understanding of our country and ourselves to read it. 
Few books contain more real information about England and the 
English. But, for that very reason, there are few books whose real 
meaning the foreigner will find it harder to elucidate. So good is 
Cricket Country that from the foreigner’s point of view it is only a 
restatement of the mystery which he will continue to find incom- 
prehensible. PETER HUuTTON. 


The Bug-Destroyer 
By Frank R. Lewey, With a foreword by the 


Cockney Campaign. 
(Stanley Paul. 16s.) 


Rt. Hon. Clement Attlee, M.P., P.C. 
“ HITLER,” suggests Mr. Lewey, “may live in history as civilisa- 
tion’s bug-destroyer No. 1.” For the Stepney “homes” that 
vanished in the Blitzkrieg on London were, like many others his 
bombs destroyed, for the most part slums of the worst description. 
Shelter life in Stepney, begun in what Mr. Lewey describes as the 
“Black Hole of London,” developed, through the exertions of the 
few and the co-operation of the many, so that “there grew up an 
underground state of many thousands of people of twenty-six different 
nationalities and fourteen different languages (and I don’t know how 
many different religions and colours) most of whom can now live 
actually under much better conditions than they used to in their 
peace-time homes ”’ (his italics). 

The East End, objective of the first stages of Hitler’s air attack 
on London, seemed a peculiarly good target: such a mixed popula- 
tion, living in such bad and crowded conditions, should be easily 
terrified into panic and revolt. This assumption, reasonable as it 
appears, proved one more of his errors of judgement in regard 
to Britain. But, reading Mr. Lewey’s unemotionally expressed, 
deeply felt account of the ordeal that life has been to the people of 
Stepney both in peace and war, anyone accustomed to the minimum 
amenities of plumbing and privacy, of food and clothing must be 
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Four 
Sunshine Babies 


These happy pram-riders live at 
one of the Sunshine Homes, five 
unique Nursery Schools devoted 
to the upbringing and education 
of blind children from birth to 
school age. 

The Sunshine Homes are one 
example of N.I.B.’s_ national 
Service. Throughout the country, 
N.1.B. is working with the blind, 
for the blind. It produces numer- 








No bottles now, Madam 


Barley Water from 


ROBINSON'S | 


‘Patent’ BARLEY 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
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ALN 


says OLD HETHERS 


“But you don’t have to go without, do as | do—make 
‘Patent’ 


Barley. You'll find full 


If you can’t get hold of a lemon 
or an orange, flavour with the juice of stewed or 
tinned fruits, or maybe you've some ideas of your own.”” 
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a 


ous Braille publications— books, 


magazines, sheet music, even 
maps. It supplies all kinds of 
special apparatus and appliances. 
It provides education, employ- 
ment, recreation and cultural 
interests. Its constant aim is to 
enable the blind to be self- 
reliant, contributive citizens — 
an aim which your support can 
help to attain. 


on National Service for the Blind 


224, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, W.1, 


Registered wider the Blind Persons Act. 1920 
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Although George Washington this fine cigarette is modestly priced 
showed a precocious interest in at 11/- a hundred (postage 3d. 
cherry trees, it was as a tobacco extra). Call in at any Rothman 
planter that he first gained shop, or send your order direct to 


success. By 1759 he was shipping headquarters for delivery by post. 

leaf to England. Rothmans Ltd. (Folio SP27), 5, Pal 
You may like to picture those Mall, London, S.W.1. 
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The boys who are fighting our battles are the “lads 
from down our street.” We must help them by saving 
to the utmost limit of our resources. It is our bounden 
duty to do that—and it is only what they deserve. 
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436 THE 
left asking with angry shame, “ Why did they not panic and revolt 
—and in so doing possibly bring Britain to ruin and defeat? ” 

Mr. Lewey was Mayor of Stepney when the air war hit London. 
He is still a Stepney councillor. He lives in Stepney, understands 
it, and loves it—like the many whom even bombs could not drive 
from it—“ Stepney people cling to their homes like burrs.” He tells 
of the unpreparedness common to his district and every other, and 
of how, when the peril did arrive, it was met with gallant improvisa- 
tion and an unfaltering refusal to be beaten. In the simple words of 
those who lived and laboured through that time, he records the 
incredible exertions, often while raids were still going on, of the 
men whose job it was to see that people still had water, gas, elec- 
tricity ; of the fire-fighters and the rescue workers ; of the ambulance 
workers and the religious leaders ; of the councillors themselves— 
and of those who simply carried tea under falling bombs and shell 
splinters to firemen who fought the flames for hours on end. Men 
and women, Gentiles and Jews, white and coloured, went through 
those horrors, shared those heroisms together—* the bombs broke 
down the barriers.” 

In Front Line 1940-1 we had an excellent official record of the 
Blitzkrieg on London. In Cockney Campaign we get personal stories 
of that terrible time. Mr. Lewey clearly wrote it because “ Stepney 
could stand up to the bombing. . . . But all that agony of the Blitz 
will be nothing to the slow, long-drawn-out, heartsick agony that 
will follow it through the years to come if Stepney is not helped 
to get rid of its slums, its skin diseases, its bugs, and its sorrows 
of ignorance and want.” IRENE CLEPHANE. 


Fiction 
Number One. By John Dos Passos. (Constable. 8s. 6d.) 
99 %. By John Gloag. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 
Katherine Christian. By Hugh Walpole. (Macmillan. tos. 6d.) 
THERE seems nothing to say about any of the three novels listed 
above save that here they are, they are all by well-known writers, 
and—if you must read a new novel or die—they are readable. But 
I found each of them commonplace in its kind and a sad waste of 
time. 

Mr. Dos Passos has written with vigour and distinction in the 
past of contemporary America; his left-wing passion and easy, 
rapid film technique have been of service to the modern novel and 
have helped to clear away a lot of deadwood fashion in writing. 
But in this book he has been content to bang away on one dull, 
loud note about the vulgarity, asininity and graft of politics. This 
is a theme we know so well that if we are to read of it again it 
would need to be presented very freshly, either as roaring farce or 
in fantasy, or at least in relation to values other than its own, such as 
they are. But Mr. Dos Passos sticks doggedly in the plane of 
sentimental realism ; and we follow our hero, and his hero, “ Chuck,” 
the Congressman and afterwards the Senator, along a much over- 
trodden path of noisiness and crude campaigning. There is no real 
irony—only reportage in one key ; and such feeling as is suggested, 
in Toby Spotswood’s devotion to his ridiculous “Chuck,” and, 
further, to “ Chuck’s” wife, is nowhere credible, and is only put in 
to seem to give a theme to a monotonous record. Indeed, all one 
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gets from this insufficiently imagined book is an exhausting feeling 
of participation in Toby’s perpetual hangover. The drinking is 
terrific. 

Mr. Gloag’s book seems to me mechanical and somewhat childish 
—but, such as it is, it is carried through efficiently. It is about a 
sinister doctor who carries out a psychological experiment with a 
number of people, getting a curious crop of results; but I found 
it impossible to be interested in his expensive little pills and their 
artificially devised consequences. 

As I have never been able to read any of the Herries books, it js 
no surprise to me that I am stumped now by the last that we shall 
get of them, Katherine Christian. The whole series—and I have 
read in it here and there without ever being able to complete ‘any 
one volume—seemed to me a sad inflation and dissipation of a talent 
that promised so well in its early days and while it realised its own 
size. But here, for those who have liked those large and hollow 
pieces of decoration, is another in character with its fellows, and 
dealing with Herries adventures, public and private, in the reigns of 
James I and Charles I. Kate O'BRIEN. 


Shorter Notices 


Wild Flowers in Britain. 

tures.” Collins. 4s. 6d.) 
To write a book of a few thousand words on wild fiowers in Britain 
and to be both original and informative cannot be an easy task ; and 
in so far as Mr. Grigson succeeds, it is because the poet in him 
prevents him from writing of flowers merely as botanical specimens 
and also because he shares the contemporary pleasure in the accu- 
mulation of facts. Thus, it amuses him to know that the photo- 
grapher of the Linnaean collection was stung by a nettle which 
Linnaeas had dried two hundred years ago; that seeds can float a 
thousand miles by sea and be ready to germinate when they come 
to land; that, in fact, all kinds of seeds have first arrived in this 
country “ at every port, in every kind of way, mixed up with corn, 
clinging to hides, twisted up in wool”; and that the daffodil was 
originally the “ affodil” or asphodel. As an admirer of wild flowers 
rarity is not his first criterion: rather, Herb Paris embodies most 
of what he looks for, namely, “ it is not, with us, too pushing, or too 
rare, too much talked about, or too remote from an_ individual 
appeal to one’s own feelings.” For this reason he is an excellent 
introducer to wild flowers. The thing to aim at every year, he says, 
is to look at even the commonest flowers “as though you had never 
seen them before.” He is not against children picking wild flowers, 
since “ they are here first of all for our delight.” And particularly 
to be commended is his advice to take a County Flora with you 
when you go on holiday. In fact, Mr. Grigson has produced a 
refreshing, stimulating little book, and it is to be hoped that he will 
himself respond to his concluding appeal for a new, popular guide- 
book to British wild flowers which shall also tell us something of 
their history and something of the underlying problems of plant- 
existence. 


The Eighth Army. (H.M. Stationery Office. 
ONE expects much from a book with this title. Yet after reading it 
a certain amount of disappointment is felt. The photographs are 
good and well reproduced and the diagrammatic maps are clear and 
valuable. The account of the Eighth Army’s operations from its 
formation in September, 1941, to the fall of Tripo.i in January, 1943, 
is as well done as can be expected at this stage. But for a book of 
this kind, designed- presumably to satisfy the public’s appetite for 
news about its Army, there are two fundamental weaknesses. First, 
it is too impersonal. We are given no real picture of the life of the 
Desert Army nor are we even given lively portraits of ‘its commanders, 
Secondly, an official publication of this type seems hardly the place 
for the discussion of strategic questions which sometimes involve 
the passing of judgements on individual commanders. For the author 
has of necessity to leave much out of his story ; little, for example, 
is said of the all-important problem of supply. It is a pity that he 
did not concentrate on the more human side of his subject and leave 
the rest to an official historian with sufficient space to set out the 
relevant evidence. : 





By Geoffrey Grigson. (Britain in Pic- 


Is.) 


Collected Rhymes and Verses. By Walter de la Mare. (Faber and 
Faber. 12s. 6d.) 

Tuts is the complementary volume to Mr. de la Mare’s recent 

Collected Poems, and comprises his poems originally intended for 

children omitted in that volume, and contains all the poems pub- 


lished separately as Peacock Pie, Songs of Childhood, &c. It is 
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[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
sclution of this week's crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
Me 3rd Envelopes should be recetved not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2d. stamp 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A 
The solution and the name of th mner will be published in the foilowing issue.) 

ACROSS 9. Scanderbeg was named that. of 
' on . Christendom 7 

1. Phe Human Cry MSS. (Anag.) (14. 15. It might go sour in tin. (0 
10. They lacked horse-sense. (7 16. Deceptive Simon in Surrey. (9.) 

1. — = to _ o>, I, 3 17. All have had it, as they say, and all 
12. Draws back in the plural. (5 come in it. (4, 4. 

13. Part of non-existent road to learn- 18. How far can vou see? (7 

ing, perhaps. (5S, 4.) 21. What to do with a signature. (6.) 
14. He helped to populate Wonderland. 22. Not the inewitable winners. (6.) 
- is ears . 24. = parson’s share. (5 

hb puts Out {0 sea \4- 25. A defence of Sebastopol. (5. 
19. Before the volcanic return. (4.) wid aad 
20. The sock fits us to a T. (7.) SOLUTION TO 
23. His quarry isn’t in a hina-sho . > ene age 

oe . id CROSSWORD No. 268 
25. Wordsworth’s mount. (5 
26. “ The winds of heaven mix for ever 

With a sweet — > (Shelley.) (7.) 
27. Perhaps he invented the wall game. 
(7. 
28. Mandogger. (3, 2, 3, 6.) 
DOWN 

2. Deceive a poet with nictitation. (8 

3. Kipling wrote about those between. 
(s.) 

4. Laura is at the other side of the 
world. (9.) 

5. Many an old carpet is so adhesive. (5 
6. Asleep, Sir? (Anag.) (9.) 

7. Outstanding, as the creditor says. (6.) 

8. Like other men, he is made by 

events. (6.) 
SOLUTION ON MAY 26th. 


Grove, Woking, Surrey. 
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The winner of Crossword No. 268 is Mrs. WALLACE, 14, The 
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THE YOUTH OF A NATION 
ARE THE TRUSTEES OF POSTERITY—Disraeli 


What greater gift or better can we offer to the 
state than if we teach and train up youth ?—Cicero 


The training of youth has been the main purpose of the ROYAL ALEXANDRA 
SCHOOL ever since it was founded in 1758, for the care of fatherless or motherless 
boys and girls. it has cared for over 8,000, giving them good instruction and help. 
it is now receiving into its care children who have lost fathers killed in action or 
parents in air raids. The annual cost is £20,000, the greater part of which must be 
raised by voluntary contributions. Will you help? 


THE ROYAL ALEXANDRA SCHOOL 


(Formerly The Alexandra Orphanage) 


President - - H. R.H. THE DUCHESS OF KENT 
Hon. Treasurer - : - James V. Rank, Esq. 
Fred. j. Robinson, F.c. 1S. 


Offices: 30-40, Ludgate Hill, London, €E.C. 4. 
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RAND MINES,LIMITED 








(NCORPORATED IN THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA.) 
BALANCE SHEET 31st DECEMBER, 1943 
Dr. CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES. 
To Capital Account Registered 2,200,000 shares of 5s. each, 
£550,000 Os. Od. Less 49,005 shares of 5s. each in reserve, 
£12,251 os. Od. Issued 2,150,995 shares of 5s. each . £537,748 15 O 
Investment Reserve Account —As per Balance Sheet, Sist Decem- 
ber, 1942, €3.318.066 13s. 3d. Add Amount realized by the sale 
of Investments during the year ended 3lst December, 1943, less 
book value thereof and amount written off Investments, 
£194,464 2s. 3d.—£3.513,430 15s. Gd. Less Retransfer to Appro- 
priation Account of amount by which sales of Investments have 
exceeded purchases during the year, £106,150 Gs, T1d............ 8 7 
»  Shareholders— bor Dividends declared but unpaid ona { 919 
»  Greditors, Accrued Liabilities and Contingency Reserve .... 956.6 3616 5 
» Balance of Appropriation Account—  nappropriated ...............005 1,491,885 11 1 
£8.633,283 12 10 


Contingent 


Contingent Liabilities... There are Liabilities in respect of commitments to 
guarantee and subseribe for shares in and to finance certain undertakings and for 
contracts open for the supply of Stores, ete, 

Cr. PROPERTY AND ASSETS. 


By Freehold and Leasehold Properties, Reservoirs and Ventures at cost 
ess depreciation £ 


17,812 1 6 
Shares, Debentures, ete., at or below market Value at 31st Decem- 











ber 1s43 or Where net quoted, at Directors’ valuation 
Bay ht GM. Co., Ltd. Shares of 10s 
do, “1° 
& Est., Ltd. do. £1 
do. 10s. 
dc be 
», Lid ae 10s. 
s, Ltd ale 108, 
Mines, Ltd. do. 1s 
i On Ie 
do. 178. td 
Mines, Lte ce £1 
, Ltd A. dk 10s 
83,528 B. dk 10s 
‘ Ltd ak 10s, 
1 Mine Ltd « 10s 
Mine Lid. de be 
Ltd do. 21 
GM. Co., Ltd. do Oe 
*etroleum Co., Ltd. do. 138. 4d £3,101,184 7 §8& 
de “1 . 
ement Co., Ltd. do. #1 
de #1 
Siparia Trinidad Oilfields [td do. “1 
South African Coal Ests. (Witbank), Ltd. do. £1 
The Hume Pipe C« S.A.), Ltd, do. ls 
12,400 The Anglo-Spanish Construction Co., Ltd de “1 
£245,000 The Anglo Spanish Construction Co., Ltd. 
6°, Debs 
65,491 i and Explor, Co., Ltd Shares of 10« 
1090s te ade £1 
52,408 Ltd 10s 
10s. 
10s 
10s, 
Ae 10s 
. Ltd, 10s 
PS 





















Sundry Shares, Debentures, ete. 783.145 4171 
Shares in Subsidiary Companies ee 2.887 10 O 
Buildings, Plant, Stores, Vehicles, Furniture, MA ci ccctsidesoaatoonse 4003 10 0 
» Debtors and Debit Balances 

Advances to Subsidiary Companies .............cccccccccscccscccece 16,004 9 O 
Advances to other Companies, et - . 26,147 17 6 

Payments on account of mining supplies in ‘stock and in 
transit for account of sundry mining companies on : 18 il 
Current Accounts, Loans and Payments in Advance, ete.... 27,161 5 O 
Deposits, Fixed and on Call ............... 3,476,682 0 5 
» Government Stocks, etc. ... sol 7 912 11 
,» Gash at Bankers and in Ha 5 
» Dividends to be received on Gearahsiings 1 
£8,632 283 12 10 





Dr. APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT 
Te IEE ns nici cnnsnenasisiiapapiadleibtinessiadietiosissnieniinadstecqmibanmennien £4,689 15 4 
an @ Account Dividend No. 80 of 70 per cent. 
on 2,150,995 shares of 5s. each (£537,748 15s. Od.) 
declared 10th June, 1943 ........ .... £376,424 2 6 


Dividend No. 81 of 70 per cent. on 2,1! 50,995 shares 


of 5s. each (£537,748 15s, Od.), declared 9th 
SG. TEE nccicwscnbmacinbdnnsssnasectanssavennaun 376.424 2 6 
- oe 752,848 5 0 
Balance Unappropriated—3ist December, 1943— 
eS eee 1,491,888 111 


£2,249,426 11 5 
Cr. 
By ome Unappropriated—As per Balance Sheet, 
942 


Sist December, 
£1,445,625 5 1 





“ended 


For the 


pulame of Profit and Loss Account year 


Dece omibe r — 


gs OS9,611 6 4 
8,039 13 1 






” Amount setranstereed from investment Reserve Accot 


” 


III CIIIIIIEE, nncastebsnucsiusioebienbene tanh ceicnlancenchugameneunsidunetionten 106,150 6 11 
£2.249,426 11 5 
NOTE.— The Accounts have been drawn up in accordance with the normal practice of the Company, any provision 





msactions therein 
Balance 


for the depreciation of Property, Shares and Debentures, etc., and the result of 
during the year heving been dealt with through the Investment Reserve Account shown in the 
Sheet 


The Full Report and Accounts may be obtained from the 
London Secretaries, A. MOIR & CO., 4, London-wall Buildings, London, E.C.2. 








438 THE 
to do justice once again to the exquisite 
> s0 many masterpieces in rhis 
volume that one tends to take them for granted; but nowhere 
out of Shakespeare and the Elizabethans shall one find a lyrical 
talent of such purity and variety. ‘They are all arranged here in 
sections, which, though Icosely designed, have a certain validity ; 
for example, the poem beginning: 
When evening’s darkening azure 
Stains the water crystal clear, 
It’s a marvellous sweet pleasure 
A small coracle to steer 
To where, in reeds and rushes, 
Squeak and chuckle, sup and 
A multitudinous company 
Of duck. 
comes into the section headed “ All Creatures Great and Smali.’ 
Everyone will have his own favourites in this collection, but 
perhaps the sections “ Fairies, Witches, Phantoms” and “ Moon, 
And Stars, Night, And Dream” contain the greatest number of 
small perfections. 


unnecessary today to attempt 
felicity of these verses. There are 


suck 


Worship and the Common Life. By Eric Heyman, M.A. (Cambridg® 


University Press. 7s. 6d. 

Tue need for the integration of religion and life, of the devotional 
attitude as expressed in worship with the ethical as expanding into 
social action is, or should be, ciear enough to all who are convinced 
that apart from religion there is no highway through life and no 
end that either explains or justifies it ; and, therefore, to Christians 
Mr. Hayman’s book is written round this central theme. The 
author is a member cf the Society of Friends, who comb/nes in a 
remarkable way a deep sense of the value of the witness of that 
Society and the belief that in the work of integration it has a 
particular vocation to fulfil with a very strong hold upon those con- 
ceptions of churchmanship with which the term “Catholic” is 
generally associated. He is, in particular, profoundly Sacramental in 
his whole outlook, though he has his defence of the Quaker disuse 
of those Sacramental ordinances which mean so much for the great 
majority of Christians. He feels keenly the need for Christian 
unity. If “the common life of man is to be integrated with the 
lite of worship,” the one method will be “in the experience of 
sacramental worship,” and for this there must be “ the effective reali- 
sation of intercommunion between all who are one in Christ.” In 
the final chapter, the question of the relationship of the Scciety of 
Friends to the Christian Church as a whole, and in connexion with 
re-union, is posed, if not solved. Earlier chapters, such as “The 
Individual in the Common Life ” and “ The Worshipping Church 
in the Common Life,” rather suffer from an attempt to say too 
much, and what is said is not always said with sufficient s'mplicity. 
But much is said wisely and arrestingly, as, for instance, when Mr. 
Hayman criticises the extremes of humanism and of the Borkian 
theology. The reader who will take trouble over it will find much 
in this book that will make him think and help him to think. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


THOSE market observers who have upheld the view that the rise in 
security prices has not yet exhausted itself find strong support in the 
course of events since Sir John Anderson’s Budget statement on 
April 25th. While there has been no great speculative enthusiasm 
or any runaway rise, neither of which would be desirable or justifiable 


at this stage, confidence in the post-war prospects of British industry ° 


has been sufficiently reinforced to induce many investors with 
accumulated funds to loosen their purse-strings in spite of the obvious 
restraints imposed by coming military events. 

Turnover has increased substantially, and where supplies of stock 
have been short the rise in prices has been correspondingly sharp, 
The main emphasis has been on equities, which suggests that Budget 
references to the inflation danger may have attracted fresh support 
for this type of “hedge,” but I am not convinced that this is the 
real story. It fails to explain why the buying of equities has remained 
both cautious and selective or why there has been no flight from 
fixed interest stocks. On the contrary, long-dated gilt edged have 
participated in the improvement and for well-secured prior charges, 
such as industrial debentures and preferences, demand has remained 
well in excess of the available supply. 


CEMENT GROUP RECOVERY 


Investors who have put their faith in the recovery potentialities of 
the cement industry will be encouraged by the results for 1943 
disclosed by the “Blue Circle” group. Although still well below 
the pre-war level, net profits, after taxation, have improved to the 
point at which the boards have felt justified in recommending a 
modest increase in dividends. In the case of Associated Portland 
Cement Manufactufers trading profit was down from £1,178,434 to 
£1,124,643, but.as investment income rose by about £74,000 and 
the income-tax charge fell by £18,500, net profit, after tax, was up 
from £499,382 to £546,741. With a final of 7} per cent. the board 
in increasing the ordinary dividend from 9 per cent. to Io per cent. 

British Portland, which is controlled by Associated, is raising its 
dividend from 15 per cent. to 17} per cent. In this case also trading 
profit was slightly lower at £855,715, against £865,812, but invest- 
ment income was nearly £10,000 higher at £86,496. The depreciation 
charge was practically unchanged at £251,263, but provision for 
taxation was substantially lower at £215,000, against £266,750. For 
both Associated and British Portland ordinary stocks market quota- 
tions have been raised to a level at which the yields offered are low, 
but with post-war prospects promising, these securities look worth 
holding for further recovery. 


JOHN LEWIS POSITION 


Having recommended in the past both the § per cent. £1 
first preferred and the 7} per cent. second preferred stocks 
of the John Lewis Partnership I am not surprised that divi- 
dénd payments are now being resumed. In the case of the first 
preferred a full year’s payment is to be made, bringing matters 
up to November 30th, 1940. Holders of the second preferred are 
to get six months’ dividend up to May 31st, 1940. As I have 
previously pointed out, the Partnership derives its income almost 
exclusively from its holding of the ordinary capital of John Lewis 
and Co., the operating concern. This company has now returned 
to the dividend list, having cleared off its preference arrears with 4 
payment of 4 per cent. on the ordinary capital for the year t 
January 31st, 1944. 

Trading results have not yet been disclosed, but to judge from the 
dividend decision they should prove distinctly satisfactory. Although 
the indications for the current year are that profits are unlikely to 
reach those of 1943, a modest dividend on the ordinary should now 
be well assured. On that basis the Partnership should be able to 
clear off its preferred dividend arrears at a fairly rapid pace. Quoted 
at 20s. and 21s. 3d. respectively, the 5 per cent. preferred and the 
74 per cent. preferred are still good lock-up holdings. 
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COMPANY MEETING COMPANY MEETINGS 


IT ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


IN a statement circulated with the 99th annual report of the Royal Insur- 
ance Company, Limited, the chairman, Mr. P. R. England, said that 

















nae DEPARTMENTAL RESULTS fire premiums at £6,575,000 were higher by over £200,000 than in 1942, 
parc and the underwriting profit was £612,000 (9.3 per cent.) against £548,000 
in the ff que annual general Court of the members of the Alliance Assurance ne ose cum. —— Lge oct 3 an ili, Soins 
ent on Company, Limited, will be held at the office of the company on Accident and general premiums at £7,087,000 were also higher by 
usiasm May 24th more than £200,000. Underwriting profit was £916,000 (12.9 per cent.), 
Las May 24h. , ne: Pag eae ae M against £876,000 (12.7 per cent.). , 
tifiable The following is an extract from the review by the chairman, - The 1942 marine account had been closed with a loss of £173 
q che Z 7 rhic as < circul: y 3 n ” . ; ‘2? 
idustry ond Dus unt Trotter, which has been circulated with the report s not unexpected, for war losses falling upon American business in that 
: . ow : ye vere heavy. Premiums for the 1943 account, at £2,736,000, were 
; wit . » , . ‘ —_ i , te » year were heav} > a 3739; ’ 
h In the life department the net new business completed during the less by £1,200,000, but the results so far were promising. 
bvious year amounted to £1,210,839 against £1,401,180 for the previous year. Total premiums were £16,399 
In my review of the accounts for 1942 I foreshadowed the possibility Total underwriting profit, after deducting the marine loss, amounted 
£ seed that the amount of new life business might fall off owing to the bn to £1,356,000, compared with £1,762,000 for 1942. 
oa hat we had agreed not to use manpower for the purpose of seeking New life business was completed for net sums assured of £2,750,000 
sharp, new life business. The fall, therefore, is not oa ar gay The (against £2,664,000). War claims increased to £88,000 (compared with 
Budget set purchase money for immediate annuities shows a decline at £24,252 | £48,000), but even so, total death claims at’ £767,000, were the lowest for 
upport gainst £28,867 for 1942. ; We _ | any year since 1937. 
The claims by death in 1943 amounted to £701,082, which includes Net interest in the profit and loss account at £866,000, was practically 
ad 7 {91,969 for -— = The ~— by death in 1942 a unchanged since the previous year. ° 
naine 0 £681,444, of whic £91,39 was in respect of war claims. — - are Saar ae —d 
t from Jt may be of interest to the shareholders to know that the total THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND 


i have sum paid in respect of war claims from the outbreak up to the GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 
A > a 


| end of 1943 now amounts to £308,459. At the close of the year the 
‘ares F “Alliance” Life and Annuity Funds amounted to £23,278,785; 1 | Jy g statement circulated with the ro8th annual report of the Liverpool 





nained comparison with £23,346,453 on December 31st, 1942. and London and Globe Insurance Company, Limited, the chairman, 
, Mr. P. R. England, indicated that total fire, accident and marine premiums 
QUINQUENNIAL SURPLUS. were £10,244,258 against £10,485,292 in 1942. Underwriting profit was 
The quinquennial actuarial valuation of the life and annuity business | £732,666 against £949,528. 
A of the company fell to be made as at the close of the year. The rate New life business at £1,319,589 was £55,000 higher. Following quin- 
ties of of interest used in the valuation of the life fund was 2} per cent. against | quennial valuation, reversionary bonuses were declared—25s. per cent. per 
1943 2} per cent. in 1938, and the rate for the annuity fund was 3 per cent. | annum for whole life policies and 20s. per cent. per annum for endowment 
elow as before. ‘This has resulted in strengthening the reserves by over | assurances, — ’ ; : 
th {600,000. The total surplus disclosed was £1,498,294, and of this sum Fire premiums at £3,905,437 compared with £3,705,732 in 1942. 
- = {1,042,847 has beert divided in the form of a compound reversionary Accident department trading was again favourable, premiums at 
ding a bonus to with-profit policyholders at the rate of I per cent. per annum, | £5,018,075 comparing with £5,045,712. ‘ 
yrtland which, in present circumstances, I hope you will consider to be satis- Marine premiums at £1,320,746 showed a decrease of £413,100 against 
434 to factory. The members’ share of the surplus is £150,000, of which one- the 1942 figure. : ; 
; fifth, or £30,000, has been transferred to profit and loss in the accounts Net interest was £303,942 against £317,251. 
jo and for the year. The directors recommended a final dividend of 13s. 6d., "making 27s. 
vas up The quinquennial actuarial valuation of the economic iife annuity | per share, less tax, for 1943. 
board and capital redemption business was also made as at December 31st, 1943, | “DANII 7 ‘ — 
-nt. on the basis prescribed by the agreement for the transfer of the THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
eae “Economic” business to the “Alliance.” The surplus disclosed by (Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
ms the valuation amounted to £91,424, and of this sum £75,950 was allotted Head Office : 
rading 0 the policyholders, the balance being carried forward. oe THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
inves ranital rede : : . ial tans wie ee aid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,000; Currency Reserve, 
nvest- The capital redemption business of the company was also valued as £2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4.500,000. 
~jation at December 31st, 1943, and produced a surplus of £35,083, which it | | The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand, 
issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Circular Credits 


has been decided to leave in the fund. 





yn for In the fire department the net premiums amounted to £2,333,122, and Travellers’ Cheques. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
For being an increase of £71,692 over those for 1942. Claims and contribu- 
quota- tions to fire brigades absorbed £683,255, and after adjusting the reserve 


e low, for unexpired risks, the sum of £327,154 has been carried to profit and 
“a th loss. The additional reserve in this department has been increased to Lif 4 ti 

™ £3,000,000. ire assurance in war time 
The overseas business increased during the year, and contributed a 

satisfactory surplus to the results of the department. It will no doubt 


be of interest to you to learn that, following the liberation of the territory, Under most of our schemes we grant 
we have re-established business relations with French North Africa. “ge = 
it. £1 In the accident department the net premiums amounted to £1,243,552, policies at normal rates with a reduc- 
stocks showing an increase of £97,056 over those for 1942. After adjustment a a < e 
divi of the reserves for unexpired risks, the surplus, amounting to £236,440, tion in benefits on death dur ing 
divi has been carried to profit and loss account. dail 
© first hostilities. 
iatters * MARINE AND TRUSTEE DEPARTMENTS. 
-d are In the marine department the net premiums are £1,027,562, which c 
have is £646,642 less than those for 1942. This reduction is due to the lower 
: tates for war risk insurance, resulting from the improved shipping 
most Ff situation 
Lewis The underwriting account for 1941 has now been closed, with a balance ‘ 


urned of £239,545, which is £88,136 more than the surplus on the 1940 account. 


e The reserve fund f eV years has been increased "425 d T bn > 
th a } und for previous years has been increased to £425,000, an 
" 4139,287 has béen carried te profit and loss. h e q u | t a b l e L l f e 


ar to ; 
ar The trustee department continues to make satisfactory progress. 
Turning now to our investments, the Stock Exchange securities (all 


m the funds) again appreciated in value during the year, and we have been A Ss ty u r a n Cc e S oO Cc i e t y 


able to invest a further £1,475,000 in Government War Loans. 











rough The following appropriations have been made from the profit and 
ely (0 Floss account: £50,000 to the staff pension fund, £75,000 to writing down Founded 1762 
| now Premises, £25,000 to the widows’ and orphans’ fund. 
sle to I am very glad to be able to report that our associated office, the 19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
sated National Boiler and General Insurance Company, Limited, has been = 
able to increase its dividend, following another successful year, on the No shareholders No commission 
d the tesults of which it is to be congratulated. : s 
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CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 


CREST HOTEL 


” A wee } bie of Scotland in Sussex.” 
! pide \Nirs Exlinton 
\ . \ upped first-class Hotel, with 
Golf R Co " Lounge "all. 


court Litt Central heating 














+ KERSONAI 
CHANGE IS GOOD eve pecially when it 
\ s nik Change over BI RMAL INE BREAD 
ii s delicic nutritious and easily digested Restores 
energ Imr ealtt Ask Bal er or write BERMALINE, 
Fai Sereet ( SW.l 
GREAT SAVING.—Overcoats, suits, costumes, 
A ned EQUAL TO NEW from 70/-. List FREE.— 
Wa KER Screntiric TURNING AND TAILORING WoRKS 
Lrp., Dept. 76, 46 Ilford Lane, Ilford, London 
\ PEACEFUL spot, a rest, a smoke; 
d TOM LONG has made of cares a joke. 
»LATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES. Safe, Simple, 


From Chemists, in- 


guaranteed, world-famed 
How ARTHS, 473 


> sure, 
branches. Sole makers: 


cluding Boots’ 


Crooksmoor, Sheffield, 10. Tins, Is. 9d., 2s. 10d., 5s. 
> URNT, torn ard moth-eaten garments (except Knit- 

> wear) Invisibly Mended in two weeks. Send or 
call. Mark clearly damages to be mended.—BeELL INVISIBLE 
Menvers, Lrp., 73 New Bond Street, W.1. 

‘ANCER SUFFERER (32/44).—Poor widow, living 
( alone, needs extra nourishment. Please help. 
Jewellery gratefully received.—Appeal “ S.”" NATIONAL 


Soctety ror CANcER Revier, Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 
{ARPETS.—Call and see JOSEPH.HAIM, the Oriental 
( Carpet Specialist, who has the finest stock of recon- 
ditioned (as new) Oriental carpets in London. Old carpets 
exchanged, purchased, repaired and cleaned.—JosEPH HAIM, 
31, Brook St., London, W.1. Tel. MAYfair 6300. 
( tLOCHE CULTIVATION is the proved best way of 
doubling output, getting an extra crop each season, 
ensuring the finest Vegetabies the whole year round, 
Send for List to-day. —Cnase Lrp., 33 The Grange, Chertsey. 
| YOR 100 years the Brompton Hospi tal nas struggled un- 
ceasingly against Tuberculosis. For those who suffer 
from this terrible disease—and for those wh» » may yet suffer 
—THE FIGHT MUST GO ON. Please give your sup- 
port and Remember Brompton in your Will.—Tue Trea- 
sureR, Brompton Hospital, London, S.W.3. 
I YREE.—Bed-sit., all conv., offered quiet student or 
woman worker return mind child five evenings a 
7 to 11.—Write Devas, 6 Markham Square, S.W.3. 
] ANDBAGS repaired by handbag makers. Highest 
craftmanship. 14-day service. Post or call, REMAKE 
HanpsaG Company, 57, Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. 
7 ATS OFF TO GUY’S !—Hundreds of old felt hats 
] are still wanted by GUY’S HOSPITAL, S.E.1, for 
wartime purposes. If you have any to spare, please will you 
send them to THE APPEAL SECRETARY 
AVE YOU “A LITERARY BENT” ?—Develop it 
] profitably through personal tuition at the LONDON 
ScHoo. or JouRNALIsM—the only school under the patron- 
age of leading newspaper proprietors. Training in 
Short Stories, Article Writing, Poet Radio 
"lays, Eng. Literature. Each course now o ered at 
REDUCED FEES. Personal coaching by correspondence. 
Write for free advice and Book to Prospectus Dept., L.S.J., 
57 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 
NDEXING of books, periodicals, undertaken by 
expert.—Box 138 
\ ONOMARK.—Confidential London Address. Letters 


week, 


redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM MONO 23, W.C.1, 


CLARKE HALL, 
Lrp., Wine Office Court, E.C.4. 
Wo DRAINS '—but Sanitation like Town. ELSAN 
4 Chemical Closets, GUARANTEED odourless, germ- 
free, safe. Needs NO DRAINS, NO WATER-FLUSH. 
Easy to fix anywhere, indoors or outdoors. Scores of thou- 
sands in use in Country Houses, Bungalows, Evacuation 
Premises, Air-Raid Shelters.—Write, enclosing 1d, stamp, 
for ILLUS. BOOKLET and prices to Etsan Co, (Dept. 
2541 1), §t Clapham Road, London, S.W.9. 
( UAKERISM.—lInformation respecting the Faith and 
Practice of the Religious Society of Friends, free on 
HoMe SERVICE COMMITTEE, 
London, N.W 


\ ODERN BOOKS WANTED.—J. 


application to the FRIENDS 
Frends House, Euston Road 





\ For a Church Memorial of porpetets 

} one of the most appropriate an 
vee % <f 

a4 This R.A.P. Window depicts S. Michael. 

‘a Executed in rich jewel-like colours, it 

design and estimate gladly supplied. 

Kindly state Subject desired and 


A Tribute of Remembrance to 
: Beautify the Church 
wes 
expressive forms is a Stained Glass 
Window 
makes a very real adornment to the 
Church in which it is placed. Sketch 
whether any Regimental 
Pamily Crests required 


Badges or 














THE SPECTATOR, 
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A good 
morning 




















inctuding 
Purchase Tax 


Obtainable only from Retailers. 
JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield LTD. 


each 


R I 1- — The ever-increasing cost tof research into 
\. Cc. the cause and cure of this malignant 
disease alone is a big drain on our resources. Can you help 
in this great work ? No single act of yours could do so 
much good to so many as a GIFT sent NOW, to SECRETARY, 
ROYAL CANCER HOSPITAL (Free), Fulham Rd., $.W.3. 
QTAMPs —Lots of 250 modern colonials and foreign 
. sent on appro. at ld. each. —CHEESEMAN, 16, Addis- 
combe Road, Watford. 

‘ fArFORDSHIRE AND OTHER FIGURES, VIC- 
\) TORIAN AND MODERN. An important collection 
ot old Staffordshire figures and an interesting selection of 
new works and developments in the Staffordshire cradition 
HEALS, 196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 

‘YBIL RANG and ap SIMON, Literary Film and 
Dramatic Agents. 43, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 
aa RANG, Lit. Typist. Long exp. Mod. charges.— 

17 Hampstead Hill Gdns., London, N.W.3. Hamp. BeS4, 
shee. GERALD CHRISTY AGENCY arranges for 

Celebrities to speak at Schools, Societies, Clubs, etc., 
on any subject. Prospectus on application to SECRETARY, 
121 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2 
- 1 ” BRAND BLOUSES and collars 

made from your own materials. Please write for 
details to Resartus Lrp., 183-9, Queensway, London, W.2. 
_ EEDS, Scotch all-Wool, from 7/- and 2 coupons per 
yard.—Write for patterns.—DENHOLM WEEDS, 
Hawick, Scotland. 
Wk FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. _85G), Palace Gate W.8, 8. 


EDUCATIONAL 


( ¥ RAMMAR SCHOOLMASTER (B.Sc., Lond.) under- 
TI takes coaching now and summer holidays.—Priory 
View, Offiey Road, Hitchin. 
] OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 
for Lond stonte, ., Spec. Ent., B. A. B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ. 
B. Com., LL D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees, 
instalments. — a) from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
Dept. B93, WOL SEY HALL, ‘OXFORD: (Est. 1894). 
o A CASITA” POSTAL SPANISH COURSE: 
4 For particulars apply Box No. A.893. 
OrrictaL -YEAR Books. 
yUBLIC By Ps —s--¥-g SCHOOLS Year Book 
(Boys) 
— S’ (PUBL sc TiOOL YEAR BOOK. By post 
9s. 
Schools and Careers for Boys and Girls. 
Deane & Sons, Lrp., 31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 
ee QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE bridges 
the gap between school and call-up with an always 
useful training which is satisfying, inspiring and thorough. 
67, Queen’s Gate, London, S.W.7. Tel. WES. 6939— 
or in the country near Windsor, at Clarence Lodge, 
Englefield Green, Surrey. - Egham 24 1. 


CINEMA, EXHIBITIONS, THEAT RE &c. 
CADEMY, Oxford St. Ger. 2981. Com. Sun., May 14. 
d John Steinbeck’s FORGOTTEN VILLAGE (U 
pe and Jean Gabin, UNDERWORLD (A) (Les 
Bas Fonds). 
B AHA’I CENTENARY ey xr) TION.—To be opened 
) by Sir Ronald Storrs, K.C.M.G., LL.D., L.C.C., 
2.30 p.m., Saturday, May 20th, at Alliance Hall, Palmer St. . 
S.W.1. 6 n daily, 11 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
ODERN PAINTINGS.—Open 10-5; 10-1, 
LeGer GALLERY, 13, Old Bond Street, W.1. 


Sat. 
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4 THEATRE, Wilton Place, Knightsbridge 
SLO. 4424. Jean Gabin and Simone Simon | 
* Judas was a Woman ”’ (La Béte Humaine) and support Ph 
films. Daily, 3 and 6.30 p.m. Film Mem. 1 6; all seats 36 
ora ennai Hh 
LECTURES 
( ‘ENTENARY OF A WORLD FAT! H.—Public 
Meeting, 6.30 p.m., Tuesday, May 23rd, Denisog 
House (close to Victoria Station Speakers include 
W. Tudor Pole, Shaw Desmond, Sir John Martin Harvey 
circumstances permitting), Dr. Harold Moody, Hanneg 
Swaffer 
NDUSTRY and the People’s Homes ’’—Mass Produg 
tion and Good Design. Address by Noel ¢ arrington 
Mon., May 15th, 7.15 p.m., Nat. T.U. Club, 12 Gt. Neg 
port St Leicester Sq. Tube). Non-members js. 


CENTRAL LONDON FABIAN SOCIETY. 
st Friends of the New Democratic Hungary Cluh 
30, Connaught Square, W.2. Aecture Course on 

South-East Europe 14 Lectures). Introductory Lectup 
was given by Professor R. W. Seton-Watson, first of serig 
given May 4th, 1944. Problems of Czechoslovakia: Thy 
Political Background. 
Next Two Lectures: 

May 18th.—Dr. M. Jahoda: Problems of Austria: The 
Political background. 

May 25th.—Dr. T. Prager : 
Economic Background. 

Lectures commence 7 
from 6.30. Fee for course, 5s. 

YTNIVERSITY OF LONDOYW 


UNITED NATIONS UNIVERSITY CENTRE 
Evening Lecture Courses at the University of 
Club, 21 Gower Street, W.C.1. 6-8 p.m. 4—NORWaAy. 
June 7: The Country and People. June 14: Economy 
Resources and Structure ; Social Conditions and Servicg 


Problems of Austria: The 


p.m. Refreshments a 
Fee for single Lectures, jy 


June 21: Political Outlook. June 28: Concert. 
Admission: Course of 4 Lectures, 2s. 6d.; Singe 
Lectures, Is. Free tickets to United Nations Sem 


Personnel in uniform. Enquiries should be addressed wp: 
A. Clow Forp, M.B.E., B.A., United Nations Universiy 
Centre, co. London School of Hygiene and Tropiql 
Medicine, Keppel Street, W.C 1. 















APPOINTMENTS 
saan BOROUGH OF READING 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
SOUTH READING COMMUNITY CENTRE 
APPOINTMENT OF WARDEN 


Applications are invited for appoin ment as Warden gd 
the South Reading Community Centre. Candidates ¢ 
either sex will be considered. 

The person appointed will organise recreational activitig 
among adults and juveniles, and should have had trainig 
or experience in such work. 

Salary in accordance with Grade G of the C Orporation 
Salary Scale, with war bonus. Grade G for males 
£350-£15-£380, for females,. £300-£13-£326 ; es ~ 
present £49 8s. Od. for men, ‘£40 6s. Od. for women. 
post will be subject to the provisions of the Local Gown 
ment Superannuation Act, 1937 

Forms of application, which must be returned not lax 
than the 29th May, together with particulars of the appom 
ment, may be obtained from the undersigned at t& 
Education Office, Blagrave Street, Reading, on receipt os 
stamped, addressed foolscap envelope 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, Pill be considereds 


disqualification. 
F. V. MERRIMAN. 
Chief Education Office. 


JOURNALIST requires _ part-tint 
Wide scope of subjar 


May 4th, 1944. 

|: YREE-LANCE 

literary work at home. 
Capable. —Box 137. 








Can book? 


At times there is only limited accommoda 

tion in our Hotels Our chief concern 

is to keep in orgapised readiness for the 

moment when our patrons will be free te 
travel again. 





Corrie, Arran 
Brodick, Arran 
Lamiash, Arran 


Corrie Hotel ..........:. 
Dougias Hotel 


Lamiash Hotel 


Crawford Hotel.. @rawtord, Lanarkshire 
Douglas Arms Hotel .... Lanarkshire 
Caledonian Hotel .............. Lanark 


Biack Bull Hotel.. Killearn, Stirlingshiwe 
Gartocharn Hotel . Lochiomondside 
Balloch Hotel..Bal! t ' dside 
King's Arms Hotel....Giryvan, Ayrshire 
Ailsa Arms Hotel Girvan. Ayrshire 























Send stamps for Illustrated Booklets: AINTINGS by V. Daskal, at the Arcade Gallery, "| 
“Stained Glass Windows." 6d. Pp 15, Royal Arcade, Old Bond Street, W.1. May 5-31, gcoltish Trust Hotels 
“ Commemorative Tablets.” 6d. 10-5; Sat. 10-1. Adm. free . 
r “ Book of Inscriptions.” 36pp. 8d pe, LEFEVRE GALLERY. (New address: 131-134 Rd et 
. - = 367 EUSTON RD. New Bond Street, W.1.) Paintings by ROBERT St., Glasgow, C.2. Dou. 6886. (General 
G. Maile & Son Ltd. LONDON, N.W.1. Bevan and Drawings by Kerry VauGHaNn. Daily, 10-5.30. Manager, D. M‘Dougall.) 
Sats., 10-1. 
Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Othce, "lec. 23, 1896.. Printed in Great Britain by St. Cruements Press, Lrv., 
Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C.2, and published by Tuc Srectator, Lrp., at their offices, No. 99, Gower St. London, W.C.1.—Friday, May 12, 1944. 
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